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SOUAKIN AND ZANZIBAR. 


+ ope inevitable results of the strangely mistaken policy 
which the English Government has so long pursued on 
the Egyptian frontier have been at last reached at Souakin ; 
or rather, to anticipate the evil omen, let us say that the 
“measures necessary to avert these results have been at last 
taken, let us hope in time. We have frequently commented 
‘on the unwisdom of the system of defence pursued at the 
“two points of Egyptian territory which are principally, if 
not solely, open to attack—that is to say, Wady Halfa and 
‘Souakin. In both cases we pursue the plan of standing 
strictly on the defensive, and holding our garrisons out as 
‘targets for the enemy to shoot at, with a comfortable con- 
fidence that no reprisals will be attempted, and that, when 
they are tired of shooting, they have only got to go away. 
At Wady Halfa, however, British troops have been kept on 
the spot for use if necessary; at Souakin (where, to be 
sure, the abominable climate gave some sort of feeble excuse 
‘for the laches) the defence has been left to Egyptians, 
rather sparingly officered by Englishmen, and assisted now 
‘and then by that long-suffering branch of the service the 
‘navy, which is frequently put to do military work when the 
‘military work is particularly thankless and unpleasant. From 
“this has resulted what has for a long time been, and has for a 
longer time than is at all decent been called, the “Siege 
-“ of Souakin,” a siege in something like form where a force 
of enemies (called by Irish members “ Arabians”), well 
jarmed and possessed of artillery, blockade the town, cut off 
cannonades with Maggsty’s ships, 
‘and threaten the forts over which floats what is in effect a 
vassal flag of England. At last, and when persons not 
given to loose talk describe the situation as “very serious,” 
a battalion of the King’s Own Borderers and a hundred or so 
of mounted infantry are on their way to the spot. But it 
was for some time confidently believed that, despite the ter- 
tible lesson of the Hicks expedition, and the less terrible, 
even more instructive, failure of the late Baker Pasha, 
experiment of risking Egyptian troops by themselves in 
the open would once more be tried. If the leader who, with 
inferior numbers of dispirited troops, arrested and defeated 
‘the victorious Russians, could not, with the prestige of Eng- 
land behind him, make Egyptians face the Soudanese, it was 
to be expected that any one else would do so. 

ag ig some good fighting is said to have been 
e new Egyptian army, we 


Ment onthem alone. The peoples of the East are sometimes 
called cowardly and sometimes brave; but what they are 
More than anything else is logical. So long as they see that 
Vast tracts of what was once the territory of their Govern- 
ment are abandoned to “ Dervishes,” and that they are them- 
Selves kept on the defensive before these “ Dervishes,” they 
will, nine times out of ten, run away when they are called 
upon to fight. With rare exceptions this holds 
Asiatic and African people, from the 

Hercules to the Straits of Behring, and in the fact lies 


e 
tration of the truth of the facts would overcome the fatal 
timidity which is the curse of Conservative Governments 
compared with Radical, as it is of virtue generally compared 
with vice. We have often stated and allowed for the fact 
that the troubles in which the English nation finds itself in 
4 were none of the Conservatives’ choosing. But this 
48a slightly ignoble excuse at the best of times, and it has 
been long exhausted of any validity that it had. A man 
reject a damnosa hereditas if he chooses ; if he accepts 
is bound to carry out its obligations to the utmost of 


his power. It is impossible to conceive a less dignified or 
a less rational policy than that of trying to make-believe 
for eleven months of the year that the frontiers of Egypt 
are in a state of profound peace, and then waking up 
in the twelfth to the acknowledgment that they are not. 
One very slight advantage it may have, that of from time 
to time giving the incredulous a hint what would happen 
if England were to abandon the Kuepive; but this is 
an advantage dearly bought. There are probably not a 
dozen Englishmen of brains and honesty and possessed of 
knowledge of the facts who do not know that, some day 
or other, England will have, either ignominiously and to 
her great loss, to abandon the tutelage of Egypt to some 
other Power, or else to make some arrangements by which 
Lower Nubia at least, on the one hand, and the Souakin- 
Berber district on the other, are cleared of marauders and 
made peaceful outlying dependencies of Egypt once more. 
There are probably not many more who, if forced to con- 
sider and give their opinion on the subject, would not— 
reluctantly, it may be—admit that, unless the whole course 
of the Nile is once more policed, Egypt: cannot be tranquil. 
It is barely possible, of course, that the “White Pasha,” or 
somebody else, may, if time is given, help in achieving this 
from the interior ; but to wait for any such thing is to wait 
for the chapter of accidents. In another country there 
might be some hope that the inhabitants would weary of in- 
ternal anarchy and of periodically knocking their heads 
against the stone walls of the Anglo-Egyptian outposts. But 
there is not much more probability of any such result with 
the population of the Soudan than that the plan‘ of con- 
sidering everything beyond the Highland line as non- 
existent, or izing its existence only by a policy of 
frontier forts tempered by blackmail, would have settled 
the Highland clans peaceably down to agriculture and 
commerce. 

It ought to be needless to say that the desirableness of 
adopting some more rational policy at Souakin is made 
stronger by the possibilities of the action of Germany to 
the south of the Straits of Bab el Mandeb and on the 
Zanzibar coast. It is certain that the German Government 
is unlikely itself to embark in costly and difficult schemes of 
colonization, and it is not necessary to take the projects of 
the Emin Pasha (nominal) Relief Committee and the East 
African Company too seriously. But any one can see that, 
without risking much or anything, the proposed German 
naval operations may be made to fall in very conveniently 
with the expeditions of private adventurers. This was, in 
fact, one of the main reasons for accepting co-operation 
with Germany, co-operation implying a certain restraint, 
as has been very frankly confessed by a communiqué to the 
German But it is, though not very probable, quite 
possible, that a half-exploring, half-filibustering expedition 
of Germans, starting up the country from Vitu, might 
seriously complicate the situation if it met with any success. 
There is in Germany, for all its poverty, a deal of 
loose cash waiting to be employed ; there are some not 
inexperienced or incapable explorers ; there is a consider- 
able hankering after colonies, and there is the knowledge 
that, though a German Government’ is ‘very unlikely to 
bolster up failing speculations, it is not likely to be troubled 
with English scruples about profiting by promising ones. 
No immediate trouble, of course, need be apprehended from 
this source ; and we are sorry to see intemperate language, 
which is likely to do more harm than good, coming from an 
authority like Mr. Josern Tomson. But it is a matter 
which has to be taken into consideration, and which makes 
it more important than ever that the contingent rights of 
England and of Egypt on the upper course of the Nile 
should be kept in view at least. One of the measurés 
important for that object is undoubtedly the retention at 
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least of Souakin as one of the gates of the interior. To 
retain it in its present or late state of siege is scarcely to 
be thought of, and the policy of continual “lessons” which 
do not appear to teach anything is scarcely more satis- 
factory. e only safety is in the recognition of the truth 
set forth above, that you never will or can overawe or 
deter peoples like the Soudanese from violence by standing 
on the defensive only. The Germans, short as has been 
their experience, have learnt this, and we shall have to 
learn it, unless we choose either to persevere in a policy as 
degrading as it is inconsistent, or to take another leaf out 


-of the book of scuttle, and by a surrender more degrading 


still, but rather less inconsistent, give up Souakin alto- 
gether. 


LORD HARTINGTON AT HASLINGDEN. 


ORD HARTINGTON’S reception the other day by 

his constituents at Haslingden is to be reckoned, we 
suppose, as another of those signs of approaching victory 
which the Gladstonians are discovering just now in such 
abundance. A year or so ago the meetings between 
electors and representative were, if not exactly of a turbulent, 
yet of far from a harmonious, character, and there was 
generally sufficient manifestation of hostility to give more 
or less colour to the allegation that the constituency would, 
if the opportunity were to offer, recall their vote of 1886. 
But now that the “conversion of the country to Home 
“ Rule” is taking place, as the Gladstonians assure us, at 
so rapid a rate, a conspicuous, if somewhat paradoxical, 
consequence of it seems to be that opposition to Lord 
Hartineton has almost completely died out in his division 
of Lancashire. The meeting recently addressed by him was 
attended, the report tells us, by a small body of dissen- 
tients, who offered some slight interruption to the chair- 
man’s opening remarks; but the speech of the Liberal- 


Unionist leader appears to have been listened to through- | ¥ 


out with respectful silence where it did not evoke hearty 
applause. For the peculiar warmth of approval with which 
one portion of it was received Lord Hartineton undoubtedly 
owes acknowledgment to Mr. Lasoucnere. The excep- 
tionally reckless and inexcusably ill-informed attack which 
had been made by the member for Northampton on the 
heir to the Irish estates of the Duke of Drvonsuire gave 
a chance to the object of it which, in his usual phlegmatic, 
but most effective, fashion, he turned to excellent account. 
The challenge, in fact, was so disastrously rash, and the 
reply so complete and crushing, that at the end of it one 
feels almost more disposed to pity Mr. Lasoucuere than to 
condemn him. Irish landlords have so long been regarded 
as fair game for the English Radical, and the sport of 
maligning them is usually so safe, that the unlucky slanderer 
who stumbled upon this particular Irish landlord, among all 
others, appears to have a certain claim upon our compas- 
sion. To have selected for vilification the proprietor of an 
“ English-managed ” estate at all was in itself unfortunate ; 
but, even among proprietors of this class, it would not be easy 
to find one who, in addition to the ample discharge of the 
normal duties of his position, has actually constructed a rail- 
way almost at his own sole expense. Such a landowner 
it is, however, whom Mr. Lasoucuere has singled out in 
the Duke of DevonsnireE as the mark for his abuse ; with 
the result of enabling Lord Harrineton to acquaint Mr. 
Lasoucuere’s admirers with the fact that the landlord 
whom he charges with drawing a vast sum yearly from Ire- 
land, without spending a penny in the country, has invested 
320,000/. at the magnificent interest of about 2 per cent. 
in the extension of railway communication in Ireland. It 
is one of the worst shots on record; so bad, indeed, as 
almost to dispose us, as we have said, to sympathize rather 
with the marksman than the target. 
The demolition of Mr, Lasoucuere, however, was but 
a mere episode in Lord Hartineton’s speech. It arose 
naturally out of his observations on the Land Purchase Bill, 
in the course of which he aptly reminded his audience of 
the complete change of front which has been executed by 
the Parnellites with to this measure. His quota- 
tions from Mr. Hearty and Dr. Watsu entirely dispose, as 
he contends, of the audacious assertion that the Unionist 
party are disregarding Nationalist opinion in Ireland in 
continuation of Lord AsHsournr’s Act. 
oing so, they are only giving effect to the 
distinct and well-weighed views of Trish Nationaliste as 
expressed by them two years ago. What they are disre- 


garding, and what it is their duty to disregard, is simply 
the factious opposition which, in obedience to the politica} 
exigencies of the moment, Mr. PARNELL and Mr. GLapstone 
found themselves compelled to offer to legislation of which 
they have again and again approved. Having disposed of 
this point, Lord Hartivcton went on to deal with the first 
of the three charges which Mr. GiapstoNnE has, with such 
portentous solemnity, directed against him—the charge 
that in upholding the Union he is departing from the 
“ traditions of the Liberal party.” We can understand 
a politician of Lord Hartineroy’s historic name and ante- 
cedents being unduly moved by this reproach ; but, as a 
matter of fact, it ison the face of.it ridiculous. It is wholly 
superfluous to show, as Lord Hartineton did, and as has 
been shown a dozen of times before, that it is not true in 
fact that the Liberals of 1800 were, as a party, opposed 
to the Union, and that those among them who were be- 
came afterwards its staunch supporters. It is too great. 
a concession to a mere puerility to reply to it in so 
elaborate a way. What have the “traditions” of any 
party, as gathered from their conduct eighty or a hundred 
years ago, to do with their conduct under an entirely 
different set of political arrangements? Suppose it were 
true, which, as been repeatedly shown, it is not, that. 
the Whigs of 1801 were to a man in favour of maintain- 
ing the Irish Parliament in existence—what then? To 
argue from this that they, their successors, are precluded by 
the traditions of their party from giving the same support 
to the United Parliament which has taken the place of the 
two separate Legislatures is simply silly. Suppose Mr. 
Grapstone and his friends were to agitate for the repeal of 
the Act of Settlement and the deposition of the existing 
dynasty. Would the Tories of to-day be disregarding the 
“traditions of their party” if they opposed the attempt? 
Apparently they would, for their political ancestors of two 
centuries ago were certainly more uniformly opposed to the 
definitive exclusion of the Stuarts than the Whigs of ninety 
ears ago were to the extinction of the Irish Legislature. 
The absurdity, in short, of Mr. Giapstone’s appeal to the 
traditions of the Liberals might be exposed in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways. 


It is the second and third of the three charges preferred 
against him by Mr. Giapstone which Lord Harrinetox 
seems justly to regard as the most serious. To be accused 
of treachery to his pledges by the author of the Separation 
Bill, and to be denounced by the champion of the “ masses” 
against the “classes” for sowing discord between different 
portions of the community, is undoubtedly a very grave 
matter. It is impossible to deny that, commg from whom 
they do, these charges are made with authority. They are 
made with all the authority of an expert. If Mr. GLapstoxe 
does not know what political treachery is, no one knows; 
and, if there is ahy more accomplished connoisseur in the 
art of inflaming partisan passions, we should like to be in- 
troduced to him. The public have an immense respect for 
his knowledge on these subjects; and Lord Harrtneros, 
therefore, could hardly decline the duty of offering an ex- 
plicit and circumstantial defence to his ¢ We are 
compelled to say, however, that the result of his very com- 
plete reply is to show once more the liability of all expertise 
to go astray. Long as Mr. Giapstone has been “ in the 
“ business,” it appears that he does not know the marks 
whereby genuine betrayal of pledges is to be distinguished, 
and that he is capable of mistaking for it a different article 
altogether. Lord Hartineton, who has never pretended to 
his experience, has now had to explain to him that, when @ 
promise is made of certain political concessions to a particular 
party on certain specific conditions, and that promise is dis- 
dainfully rejected and the conditions ostentatiously refused, 
the maker of the promise is not bound to repeat the offer un- 
conditionally. Lord HartrneTon says, and says with perfect 
truth, that the undertaking to grant a wide measure of 
local self-government to Ireland was distinctly conditional 
on the abandonment of the agitation for an Irish Parlia- 
ment, and that the agitators have “ repudiated with scorn 
“ the notion that their demands could be met by any such 
“ concession,” and have determined, not only to contmue 
to agitate constitutionally for the full measure of Home 
Rule which they demand, but to attempt to wrest it for- 
cibly from England by “proving the impossibility of the 
“ government of the United Kingdom in Ireland.” To 
continué pressing upon them a large measure of local sel 
government under these circumstances, would imply the 
tacit withdrawal of the condition that local self. government 


was not to be used as a lever for obtaining legislative sepat® 
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tion ; and this would not be the fulfilment of the old and. 
not imprudent pledge originally given by Lord HartineTon | 
and the Liberal-Unionists, but an offer of an entirely new 
and exceedingly dangerous concession. Over the charge of 
stirring up strife between the Protestants of the North of 
Ireland and the Catholics of the South Lord Harrtineton 
passed more lightly. The truth is that Mr. GLADSTONE ap- 

rs to have been here misled by his very excess of Christian 
charity. He had so entirely assumed that the minority in 
Ireland would meekly acquiesce in his proposal to place 
their necks under the heel of the majority that in any note | 
of intended resistance that now reaches his ears from among 
them he naturally hears only the echo of Lord Hartineton’s 
inflammatory eloquence. The disposition on the part of 
Ulster to “take it fighting” appears to him so extraordi- 
nary that it must, he thinks, have been artificially produced. 
His error on this point is less interesting than that mistake 
of his on the question of “ betrayal of pledges,” which Lord 
Hartrcron has in his careful and methodical fashion cor- 
rected. But it is the necessity for the process which asto- 
nishes. VoLTAIRE, we know, was amazed at WARBURTON’S 
inability to perceive the vindictiveness of the Jewish cha- 
racter. “ Est-il possible,” he exclaimed, “qu'un ceur tel 
“que le tien se trompe si grossi¢rement sur la haine? 
“ C’est un usurier qui ne sait pas compter?” We confess 
to somewhat of this feeling at seeing Mr. GiapstTone 
“deceive himself so grossly” as to what does or does not 
constitute political treachery. 


TOBIT IN VERSE. 


_ story of Topir must often have attracted romantic 
genius. There are many good things in it, but the 
author of the tale cannot be said to have used them 
skilfully. The position of Sara, whose seven bridegrooms 
were slain on their respective wedding nights, has a claim 
on our sympathies. The early Italian painters were 
more interested in the journey of Tosras, whom they 
generally drew as a little boy, and in the “fish” which 
tried to swallow him. This enterprising monster is 
represented in early art as about one-quarter of a pound 
in weight, and Topras, not having had any notion 
of angling, and lacking a creel, carries him by means 
of a piece of string thrust through his gills. Professor 
Ropertson Smirn refers to the suggestion that the fish 
was a crocodile, and he has discovered that crocodile liver 
smoked was reckoned sovran for epilepsy, while the gall 
was a medicament for the eyes. But epilepsy is a poor 
substitute for Asmopevs, the evil spirit who loved Sara, 
and Mrs. Cuanuer has preferred the elder version in her 
famous poem on the subject. This epic of seven thousand 
lines has been published in Once a Week (a New York serial), 
and the author is reported to have received seven thousand 
dollars for her courageous lay. The tale is put by Mrs. 
CuaNLER in the mouth of Asmopevs himself. Apparently 
that evil spirit has occupied his leisure in reading Mr. 
Swinpurne’s early works, and has modelled his style on 
that author, on Lord Tennyson, and on the Racing 
Calendar :— 

She was a woman, born of tears and mire, 

het 

Browsbound with shadows, 


“ Then seemed Hella gentle place to think on.” ASMODEUS 
determined to declare hi ; and became so reckless that 


| he made “ war” rhyme both to “ blur” and “ Lucirer.” But 


he only frightened poor Sara. Asmopgus had nothing for it 
but to kill Sara’s unfortunate young man, which he did in 
the best manner and the featest. Without dwelling much 
on this contretemps, AsmovEvs describes the wedding bed— 
really one of the most sumptuous articles in the trade :— 
Their bed was all of carven ivory, 
Set thick with amber wrought most curiously 
In shape of bird and flower ; hung close around 
With colors of the earth and of the sea, 
And gold of stars upon a night-blue ground. 


Also it was most sweet with cassia, 
And cinnamon, and aloes, and fine myrrh. 
A bed of violets were not more sweet 
Than this fair bed adorned for him and her 
With white of flowers and gold of rain-washed wheat, 

In spite of these magnificent arrangements (are we to 
read “ cassiar” rhyming to “ myrrh” ?), Sara's “ vague 
“ alarms” rhymed to “ palms,” owing, no doubt, to the 
contending emotions of Asmopeus. He worked off all the 
other six young men in one verse, displaying real delicacy ; 
for a modern reader is a little taken aback by the number 
of times Sara had been a widow. Even “her maids took 
“pains to mock at her.” But Asmopervs only “laughed, 
“ and laughed again,” though Sara did her best to convert 
him to a more human frame of mind. After a temporary 
absence, he returned to find that Sara had got married 
again, much to his annoyance :— 

And there stole forth a savour of crushed fruit 
And broken flowers, and murmurings of a lute 
bad By sleepy fingers languidly caressed, 
Until the wavering strings thrilled out, were mute, 
Like laughter dying in a weary breast. 


Whereat I entered in. Lo! even yet 
I see them—he with lips to her lips set, 

And she curved toward him as doth curve a wave 
Toward the leaning shore. When I forget 

Heaven will be conquered and its God a slave. 

AsMODEUS was just going to remember his swashing blow, 
when “‘o, there arose a mighty smoke,” the crocodile’s 
liver, in fact, and then he withdrew into “the core of 
“ desolation,” where he says he has been ever since. And 
we hope Sara was happy with her eighth husband. 

Perhaps it is only fair to add that, though even an in- 
dulgent criticism can hardly admire Asmodeus, the piece 
has all the air of a juvenile essay resuscitated. In Herod 
and Mariamne, a drama, the author has shown real, if 
copious, vigour, and a very remarkable command of blank 
verse. Success has no greater danger than the temptation 
to publish pieces which rely on the name, not on the skill, 
of the writer. 


A WORD IN SEASON FOR FRENCH 
REVOLUTIONISTS. 


| may not be true (we deal with that matter elsewhere) 
that the French Government resolved some days ago to 
prepare a gaol or two for the reception of its more dangerous 
political foes. The friends of the Government say that it is 
libellous to accuse Messrs. Carnot and Fioguet of any such 
intention ; but, considering the general aspect of affairs in 
France, it seems to us that a thoughtful Administration 
might be expected to prepare the prisons for somebody. All 


As in a garment, king of many kings. 
Here “ brow-bound ” recalls CizopatTra in The Dream of | 
Fair Women, while the candid admission of Asmoprvs that 
his desire was “ wrong” almost conciliates the reader. In | 
fact, poor Aswonevs, like Queen GurNEvERE, was “a true 
“ lover,” though Mrs. CHANLER does not permit us to hope 
that “Therefore he made a good end.” As for Sara, she 
was “eyed like to a child,” in spite of what the Scotch 
preacher, speaking of the Woman of Samaria, called “ her 
“large and rich matrimonial experience.” The botanist 
will learn with interest that she possessed “breasts as 
“dl flowers, and hair like —- flame upon her shoulder’s 
snow.” The gold of her hair was supple, her feet were 
foam-white and fleet as only foam is fleet, and, generally 
eaking, she was more gracious than the rush of April 
rains. Her taste in dress is thus indicated—she “wore no 
J armlets, neither ankle rings,” but her body was “clothed 
in silken whisperings.” Asmopgvs, as a lover, was what 
the Northern maiden called “ senselessly ceevil.” “I had 
not even spoken her sweet name.” But, as he himself 
admits, “this could not remain,” for Sara was engaged. 


the signs and tokens of the time portend that a conflict is 
not far off; and, since no French faction considers its 
triumph complete without imprisoning large numbers of the 
other side, it is an obvious matter of convenience for all 
parties that so many dungeons should be tidied up for the 
reception of the vanquished. It is possible, however, that 
the expected straggle will not be so desperate as some 
intelligent observers appear to believe. And this, of course, 
is very much to be hoped ; but there is something else that 
should be first in the prayers of all good Frenchmen and 
all who love France. It would be a very miserable, very 
terrible thing if once more a change of government in that 
country were to be worked out in the streets by sword and 
fire. But a worse thing yet might happen. It might 
happen that a more or less violent revolution would take 
place amidst a storm of anti-German outcries ; and the con- 
sequence of that might be a flashing of steel and a flaming 
of fire over a much broader area than the Champs Elysées. 
It is to this possibility, we suppose, that Lord Sauispury 

ints when he declares that the of Europe is not 
ikely to be broken except through “some gust of popular. 
passion.” When he says this, the Primz Muinisrer may 
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have the Balkan States in view as well as the people of 
France ; but we can hardly doubt that the French people 
stand foremost in his thoughts. It is an ungovernable 
people when it once breaks loose from the ordinary re- 
straints ; and should the conflict which can hardly be averted 
now become very violent, very passionate, nobody can say 
what indiscretions may not be perpetrated. 

Now this is a serious matter, obviously. We learn from 


the history of the last fifteen years that the Germans | 


assume more interest than enough in the domestic affairs 
of France. It would be too much to say, perhaps, that 
they think they have a right to object to any form of 
government in France that does not please them. But 
from a hundred signs we know that the victors of 1871 
regard France as having never quite freed itself from the 
conditions of a conquered country. At this moment it is 
quite obvious that, in their view, France ought not to 
expect to be let alone if she chooses a governor or a govern- 
ment of distinctly anti-German temper. Some there may 
be who will say that the Germans are not far wrong in 
holding that opinion—that, at any rate, it is a natural one. 
Natural it may be ; but, without discussing that point, it is 
enough for present purposes to mark the fact that—to use 
a customary diplomatic phrase—the Germans would not 
view with indifference any change of government in France 
that proclaimed a general sympathy with revanche. So 
much may be regarded as certain, and the certainty should 
be taken into account by all concerned. But of course there 
is a long step between not viewing with indifference and 
striking a blow. It is difficult to believe that any change 
in either the personnel or the system of government in 
France would be followed by hostile action from Germany, if 
the change were unaccompanied by revenge-swagger or out- 
spoken menace. Not that any consideration for “ the public 
“ opinion of Europe” would be permitted to stand in the 
way. We might protest as loudly as we pleased, all of us, 
that France has as good a right as any other nation to order 
her domestic affairs to her own liking, and that no other 
nation can justly complain of her choice of rulers on the 
ground, that they look as if they might prove troublesome. 
Arguments to that effect would not count for much at 
Berlin, though it proceeded from the mouth of every moralist 
in Europe. But it would count for a great deal if it were 
used in remonstrance by the representatives of two or three 
Great. Powers. And if needful it would be used, we take it ; 
for this very simple but very important reason. Russia and 
England are rivals, and in all likelihood will so remain till 
after many a bitter conflict has been fought out. But on 
one point they come together. The destruction of France 
would suit neither of them. Mr. F. Greenwoop, writing 
in the Nineteenth Century, expresses. the opinion that for 
no price in the competence of Germany to offer, probably, 
could Russia afford to see France crippled outright. As 
many of our readers as share that opinion will also agree, 
perhaps, that neither can England afford so violent a dis- 
turbance of “the balance of power.” At other times (for 
instance, when, a few years after the conquest of France, 
another and more crushing blow at her existence was 
contemplated) the two Governments have found them- 
selves in formal agreement on that point ; and it is hardly 
to be doubted that they agree upon it now. So far as 
England is concerned, we have only to think for a few 
moments of the probable results of the destruction of 
France, and we shall see how perilous those consequences 
might be to the whole future of the British Empire. It is 
reasonable to believe, therefore, that the German Govern- 
ment will hardly dare to proceed inst France upon 
merely speculative grounds of attack, or any that could not 
be well justified. 

And. this brings us to the moral of these remarks. 


Obviously, a vast deal of recklessness is discernible in the | 
confusions and contentions that now afflict France. Possibly | 
those contentions and confusions may subside. It seems | 


much more likely, however, that they will not subside, but 
rise higher, and spread further, and become yet more violent 
and reckless. The end may be street riotings, military 
pr iamientos, uprooting of one sort of government, 
establishment (more or less) of a totally different sort. All 
these things may happen—we do not say they will—and 
yet leave France safe enough from attack at the time. But 
the prospect will be very different if the madness of the day 
goes further and bursts into a popular outcry for revenge 
upon the Germans. Such an accompaniment to the tur- 


bulence of the next French revolution might well prove 
disastrous. Certainly the provocation to war could not be 


denied, and it is doubtful not so much whether the German 
Government would but whether they could disregard it. 
Should the hurly-burly in France rise higher, should the 
pot really begin to boil over, it may be hoped that some 
strong voice will present these considerations to the people 
at large. 


MR. MONRO'S APPOINTMENT. 


EASONS of an obvious kind make the nomination of 
Mr. Monro to the Chief Commissionership of Police 
very exceptional. There is much about his promotion which 
does not give cause for satisfaction. When a gentleman 
who has—for one cause or another—found it impossible to 
get on with his chief is selected to succeed that chief on 
his sudden retirement, it is manifest that there have been 
strainings and conflicts, and we may be sure that the 
nomination will be considered a personal triumph for one 
side and a humiliation for the other. But, unhappily, it 
has now for some time been a matter of common know- 
ledge that Scotland Yard had been divided against itself 
and against the Home Office. We have already indicated 


| with adequate clearness our opinion of the public spirit an¢ 
| temper of the parties to the quarrel. As, however, one side 
| has retired, it is possibly better that the other should re- 


main in complete possession of the field. There will be the 
less chance of any further division of authority and respon- 
sibility. For since Mr. Monro was certain to have remained 
as adviser in the abstract, according to Mr. Matrnews's ridi- 
culous phrase, it is better that he should bear the responsi- 
bility as well as exercise the power. For the rest, it may 
be doubted whether any man whose spirit and position 
entitle him to the place of Chief Commissioner of Metro- 
politan Police would have taken it with the knowledge that 
Mr. Monro was standing behind Mr. Marruews’s chair 
talking about police matters in the abstract, which in the 
vulgar business of daily life means pulling the strings and 
earwigging the t man. 


On the whole, by far the best feature of the nomination 


is that it puts a stop to a conflict of authority. Mr. 
Martruews and Mr. Monro have already found out that 
they can work together, and it is to be presumed that they 
will not now discover that they have been mistaken. When 
the Home Secretary and the Chief Commissioner of Police 
get along in harmony together, the business of keeping 
order in London neither ought to be nor is a difficult one. 
A series of scandals, mainly due to the vacillation which 
prevented the police from acting in time, have caused an 
absurdly exaggerated estimate of the difficulty of the task. 
Now that the Home Secretary has found a Chief Com-: 
missioner with whom he can live in harmony—and so 
long as he does not repeat the fumbling which turned the 
Trafalgar Square nuisance into an approach to a danger— 
there need be no more hitches, and the less so that Mr. 

Moyro will profit by what Sir Cuartes Warren had done 
to improve the efficiency of the force. Again, it may be 

taken for granted that the appointment of Mr. Monro puts 

an end for good and all to the suppressed conflict between 

the Chief Commissioner and the Chief of the Criminal In- 

vestigation Department. Nothing having been said to the 
contrary, we presume that the new Chief Commissioner will 

take the position and authority claimed and exerted by his 

predecessor, and will take care that his own successor in the 

Criminal Investigation Department does not fall into those 

errors, as regards his relations to the Chief Commissioner, 
which caused trouble between himself and Sir C, WARREN. 

It is rather a curious official cutting, shuffling, and changing 

of partners ; but, if the upshot is an increase of efficiency, 

we shall not greatly mind that. Mr. Mowro’s experience 

of the work he has to do is known to be long, and it was 

under his rule that the Criminal Investigation Department. 

(largely helped by the provincial police) succeeded in defeat- 

ing the dynamiters; but in the main the best of the 

appointment is that it puts a stop to a muddle and clears. 

up the situation, 


THE SULLIVAN-SACKVILLE CASE. 


| bag Gladstonian insensibility to the humorous must, 
we should think, have been insufficient to prevent some: 
Separatist members of the House of Commons from playing 
their parts in the SHEEHY scene on Monday with perfect- 
gravity. The election for Holborn is, of course, a very 

matter compared with that other election which seats the 
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successors of Wasntncton and Mr. Anpy Jonson; but 
the analogy of the cutrage committed by Lord SacKvVILLE 
and the outrage committed by the unfortunate JEREMIAH 
SULLIVAN is still, as magnis parva, sufficiently close. An 
insult to the dignity of the great American nation, an insult 
to the dignity of the House of Commons—all is one when 
the object is to influence ignorant voters and get up a cry. 
All one, too, were the results, as it happened; and the 
SHEEHY incident only helped Mr. Garnsrorp Bruce to beat 
by nearly a thousand a candidate as much stronger than the 
unfortunate “native” of 1886 as he himself was weaker than 
Colonel Duncan. But the defenders of the outraged privi- 
leges of Mr. Sueeny had an additional and almost equally 
sufficient reason—the Snreny incident was good to waste 
several hours upon. So the Irish members began it, and 
their English allies seconded their efforts, with histrionic 

wers worthy of any stage. Not the Arrest of the 
Five Members itself aroused, or could have aroused, taller 
talk than was devoted to this exceedingly unimportant in- 
cident by some foolish Tories like Mr. Hanpury, a great 
many astute Irishmen like Mr. Heaty, and not a few 
obedient and docile English Parnellites from Sir WiLL1AM 
Harcourt downwards. The only serious point in the 
farce was the rather ultra-Christian mildness which the 
Government showed in dealing with the matter. Peace 
is good; but to cry peace with enemies who only make 
them ready for war is useless and mischievous. There 
was not the slightest reason why the word “alleged” 
should have been expunged from the terms of the motion, 
Mr. Sneeny not being, so far as we know, more inca- 

ble of inaccuracy than other men, and his “ allega- 
“tion” being, in fact, the sole foundation of the proceed- 
ings. And it was certainly carrying conciliation a little 
far to place upon the Committee a person who, like Mr. 
Hanzury, had excitedly prejudged the question without 
waiting to hear evidence or the statements of the other 
side. If it was necessary that the small and rather con- 
temptible party who think it expedient to sit on Tory 
benches and play to Radical galleries should be represented, 
some one might at least have been selected who had not 
openly proclaimed himself incapable of judging. 

However, perhaps after all it did not matter much, for 
the main object of the malcontents was clearly to waste time 
and parade a grievance. The extreme unimportance of the 
actual matter can escape no impartial observer. Whether 
JEREMIAH SULLIVAN, in his well-meant zeal to serve the sum- 
mons on Mr. Sueeny, committed a technical breach of pri- 
vilege cannot be known until the Committee has published 
its opinion. Should it decide in the affirmative, the serious 

ing will be, not that a technical breach of privilege has 
been committed, but that a technical privilege should turn 
the apartments of the Parliament of Great Britain into an 
Alsatia where persons afraid of the law may take refuge. 
We pronounce no opinion whatever on the merits of the case 
against Mr. Suzeny ; he may, for aught that it matters to 
this argument, be the most loyal of men, the least likely to 

dishonesty or violence, the firmest adherent of 
the Constitution. But, if the Queen’s Courts desire the 
pee of Mr. Sueeny for the purpose of inquiring into 
$ conduct according to law, it is certainly a pity that the 
privileges of the High Court of Parliament should enable 
to shirk compliance with their summons. As an inno- 
cent man he cannot shun investigation, as a guilty one it is 
& great pity that he should be able to do so.. And that is 
the simple moral of a case over which Mr. Heaty and Mr. 
Ditton and Mr. Sexton “spouted in a wide arch and tall” 
of frothy rhetoric, while Sir Harcourt exhibited 
judicial impartiality by talking before proof of “ scandals” 
and “ outrages,” Sir Gzorck TrevELYAN gravely detected 
“a crude and brutal act,” and Mr. Lasoucnere, who, to do 
him justice, really seems to have seen the fun of it, as gravely 
drew a picture of himself “finding himself with his head 
“cut off by-and-bye.” Mr. Lasoucnere’s words are the 
best comment on the SULLIVAN-SACKVILLE case, 


A POLITICAL MUD BATTLE. 


F the fortunate decency 
- on the present phase of the political struggle in France 
might be given in the language of the Adventures of an 
Atom. Since the great conflict described by Smo.zert, 
there has been nothing, hardly even an election of a Presi- 
dent of the United States, or an Irish debate on the 


of the time allowed it, comment 3 


Estimates, quite so entirely composed of calumny and per- 
sonal abuse as the fight between General BouLancer and 
the other side. It has become a mere match of dirt- 
throwing. The party which is neither Boulangist nor 
allied with Bou.aNncEr, but for which it would be difficult 
to find a precise name, bombards the General with terms of 
abuse. Teun the General himself and the motley mob at 
his back come answering volleys of accusations more or 
less ignoble. Among the last is to be placed the charge 
that M. Froquer has been planning a coup de force, that 
the General and fifty of his followers are to be laid by the 
heels, and, in short, that the next 2nd of December is 
to be enlivened by a repetition of the Coup d'état, done 
for the benefit of the Radicals. Nobody who considers of 
Radicals in general, and French Radicals in particular, 
can feel any real doubts as to their capacity to take this 
way out of their difficulties. The reason for holding 
the accusation to be only another piece of abuse is not to 
be drawn from the moral character of the persons 
accused, but from the difficulty of the work. Politicians 
who make coups d’état must have a solid force at their back 
to rely on. Itisas certain as anything can be in French 
politics that the Radicals have no such force. The army is 
not known to be fond of them, and the very mob is divided. 
What foundation there is for the scare is probably to be 
found in the loose talk of those “ Moderate” or other 
Republicans who have been calling out lately for strong 
measures to suppress the wicked man who is misleading 
universal suffrage. But appeals of this sort mainly prove 
how accurately M. Sarpou had gauged his Republican 
countrymen when he drew Rasacas. These friends of ~ 
freedom always call for cannon when the vote is going 
against them; but, as the Prince of Monaco remarked, 
it was not the trouble to have a Radical revolution 
only to find the sabre as necessary as ever. The plaintive - 
Republicans and Rasacas-FLoquet are only proving in 
their way that Parliamentary government is impossible in 
France. 

The more ignoble weapons of the fight are the charges of 
bribery which are now being showered on the supporters of 
the Government and retorted by them. M. Numa Giiy 
has set going half a dozen actions for libel by the publication. 
of what he calls his evidence. M. Witson has set another 
going by the first extract published from his endless dossiers. 
The reappeerance of this gentleman, and his announcement 
that now at last he means to display the virtue of his enemies 
in its true light, has obviously created no small terror. 
There is a tolerably manifest fear that many names and 
many reputations will suffer before the twenty thousand 
dossters are exhausted. The fear is the more intelligible be- 
cause M. Witson has undoubtedly displayed a certain dogged 
courage and cool good sense in sticking to his seat. The 
Supreme Court has ruled that he committed no offence ; his 
own behaviour during the theatrical display in the Chamber 
shows that he is not to be scared by posing. Such a man, with 
his twenty thousand dossiers of letters from all and sundry, 
is dangerous. It is far from improbable that he may play 
his late triumphant enemies a very effective return match. 
Vague accusations, supported for long by no evidence 
worth the name, were enough to bring down M. Grévy. 
The attack on the old President and his family established 
a predisposition all over France to believe that corruption 
abounded in the Chamber and the Ministries. While that 
exists persistent accusations will always be listened to, 
whether supported by evidence or not. Among such an 
imitative people as the French a clamour of this kind ex- 
tends with astonishing rapidity. Abundance of accusation 
is taken to be a proof in itself. A very small thing—-the 
publication of a letter, or the bankruptcy of one of the 
speculating deputies who, by the confession of all parties, 
exist, would be enough to set the alarm going, and anything 
which happened to be standing would be howled down. 
The whole situation in France is at the mercy of accident, 
and to-morrow’s demonstration may be the beginning of 
another convulsion. It is idle to speculate as to what can 
come out of the upset which all expect; but it can hardly 
be anything lower than the present welter of incompetence 
and slander. 


THE COLLECTION OF INCOME-TAX. 


lpg correspondents, of varying degrees of import~ 
ance, have addressed communications to us on the 
subject of the article published in these columns, a fortnight. 


ago, under the title “An Unholy Inquisition.” Some of 
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them take one side and some the other upon the question at 
issue between the officials and the public. It is satisfactory 
to find that aii are agreed as to the importance of the topic 
then discussed, and are further at any rate in substantial 
agreement as to the existence of opportunities of great 
wrong being inflicted upon taxpayers, and as to the great 
difficulties likely to be encountered by taxpayers desirous 
of ascertaining and enforcing their rights. One criticism 
made upon our observations by persons writing on behalf 
of the various public officers engaged in the collection 
of Income-tax calls for explanation on our part. Writing 
generally, and not entering into detail except in relation 
to one particular case, we did not think it necessary to 
emphasize the distinction between the officials employed 
by the Board of Inland Revenue and the District Com- 
missioners and other local officers, who are not employed 
by the Board, and not subject to their orders. 1t has 
been pointed out to us that our observations upon pay- 
ment by “the abominable system of poundage ” might 
be understood to apply to the former as well as to the 
latter class of officials. It is not the fact that the officers 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, or any of them, are 
paid by poundage. It is the fact that some of the persons 
locally engaged in making assessments, among the most 
important of whom are believed to be the clerks to the 
District Commissioners who make assessments, are so paid 
‘to a greater or less extent. To the individual taxpayer it 
matters very little whether the person who is coxtinually 
tempted to get as much as possible out of him by the con- 
sideration that the amount of his personal remuneration 
depends upon the amount paid through his means is one of 
‘the national administrative staff at Somerset House, or a 
local officer locally appointed, and responsible to local supe- 
viors. Either comes to him armed with statutory authority, 
and with a greater knowledge of a very intricate law than 
he is likely to possess. But the officers themselves have a 
right not to be included in a class which is deservedly de- 
nounced, unless they really belong to it, and we are, there- 
fore, glad to make this correction. 

Save as aforesaid, we do not relax in the smallest degree 
our stricture upon any system by which it is made the 


- direct interest of persons engaged in assessing or collecting 


taxes to make the taxpayer pay as muchas possible. Merely 


to mention the fact is to establish the existence of a crying 
grievance. Moreover, it has been publicly acknowledged 


by Chancellors of the Exchequer of both parties that the 


_ grievance ought to be redressed. Mr. Cutipers went so far 


in his laudable effort to abolish the system that he involved 
his Government in a damaging defeat, members on both 
sides being so much afraid of offending those of their con- 
stituents whose personal interests were at stake, and Con- 
servative members caring so little for the public welfare 
when an opportunity of defeating the Government sug- 
gested itself, that a majority in the House of Commons 
voted in favour of retaining the present absolutely indefen- 


-sible system. Mr. Goscuen has also endeavoured to abolish 


payment by poundage, and was prevented from doing so 
by the keen opposition which his proposal aroused. It 
is therefore, by the admission of the leaders on both sides 
in politics, a public service to endeavour to arouse a feel- 


‘ing against a pernicious system which may be sufficient to 


counterbalance the energetic resistance of the persons in- 
terested in the maintenance of the abuse. 


Finally, we desire to repeat, as a matter of fact, and one 
‘well worthy of public attention, that the whole body of per- 
sons, from Somerset House downwards, engaged in making 
assessments to Income-tax, and in collecting the proceeds 
from the taxpayer, both those who are not paid in any de- 
gree by poundage and those who are, have, during the past 
tew months, been making, and are still making, extraordi- 
nary efforts to bring as much money as possible out of the 
taxpayer’s pockets into the national exchequer in respect 
of Income-tax. Considering the exceptional complication 
of the law of Income-tax, the bona fide doubt that prevails 
among lawyers as to the true effect of some parts of it, and 
the extreme difficulty put by the law in the way of the 
taxpayer, who endeavours alone, and without some such 
aid as that offered by the recently-formed Income-Tax 
Repayment Agency, to ascertain and enforce his rights ; 
and considering, above all, that some of the most im- 
mediately efficient of the persons entrusted by law with 
the duty of causing Income-tax to be paid have a personal 
pecuniary interest in making each individual taxpayer pay 
as much as possible—it is absolutely impossible that such 
general efforts as are now being made should be unaccom- 


‘ 


panied by unfair, oppressive, and sometimes extortionate 
proceedings. When such proceedings occur, as they are 
now ing, this officer or that oflicer may be more 
to blame or may be less to blame. One quantity in the 
theorem is constant, and that is that the sufferer by the 
injustice done is the man who pays the tax. By his want 
of information and of organization he is, though much the 
most numerous, also much the weakest, of the parties con- 
cerned, and that is why we repeat on his behalf the demand 
that those persons in authority who have the power of 
dealing with this growing evil shall use it promptly and 
firmly. We may repeat also that a Government which 
proposes to reduce a tax should take very good care that 
the reduction is not far outweighed by an offensive and 
novel method of collection. 


“TENDING TO PROVOKE A BREACH OF THE 
PEACE.” 


HE Court for the Consideration of Crown Cases Re- 
served is supposed to be a tribunal constituted for the 

sole and express purpose of deciding dry points of law, 
But this assumption seriously underrates the virtue and 
the versatility of English judges. The Lorp Cuter Justice 
and four of his colleagues have for ever dispelled the un- 
charitable illusion that lawyers are indifferent to the claims 
of morality. These sages have discovered a method of punish- 
ing impropriety which has scarcely been surpassed since 
Sir Perer Laurie announced, but failed to carry out, his 
intention of putting down suicide. “This Court,” said an 
American judge, in holding that an obscene libel need not 
be set out in full, “this Court will always be careful for the 
“ chastity of its records.” The Court for Crown Cases 
Reserved has set itself a more ambitious task in maintain- 
ing the chastity of private correspondence. Every one 
must sympathize with so laudable an object, though many 
will wonder how it can be achieved. We must say that, 
for a beginning, the conviction of Jonny Cuartes ADAMs is 
highly creditable to the ingenuity of the Bench. “This 
gentleman, or rather this individual,” as Mr. Rem, Q.C,, 
would say, answered an advertisement for a situation which 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph by writing an immoral letter 
to the girl who advertised. Mr. Apams’s conduct was highly 
reprehensible, and if he had been soundly horsewhipped, it 
would have done him all the good in the world. Buta 
more impotent attempt at mischief was never perpetrated. 
The young woman, fortunately, never saw the letter, which 
was opened and read by her mother. The mother gave it 
to the father, and the father handed it to the police. All 
this was unknown to the simple Apams, who was soon un- 
consciously engaged in a dashing and vicious interchange of 
notes with a sergeant of police. When the sergeant was 
tired of personating Miss Emmy Susan Yuri, the corre- 
spondence ceased, and the prosecution began. Of course, 
all this sort of thing is far more important than ay 
the Whitechapel murderer, besides being much livelier, 
much, much easier. So Apams appeared at the Old Bailey, 
and was tried before the Recorder upon several counts. It 
was alleged against him first, that he had endeavoured to 
corrupt Miss Yurtx’s morals; secondly, that he had pub- 
lished an indecent letter ; and thirdly, that he had libelled 
the character of the prosecutrix. Under the pious and 
skilful direction of Sir Tomas Cuamsens the jury found 
the defendant promiscuously guilty of each and every 
offence imputed to him. 

Several points were, however, reserved and discussed at 
some length before five judges. It was contended, and 
indeed could not be denied, that the misconduct which the 
defendant contemplated was not a crime. His offence was, 
in fact, that he had intended to persuade a girl to do what 
she had a legal, though not, of course, a moral, right to do. 
“ The letter,” said Lord Cotermer, “ is entirely mercan 
“in its character ; it would be impossible to suppose on® 
« Jess likely to incite or allure.” The Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act makes it a misdemeanour to solicit girls under 
twenty-one on behalf of other people, a provision which 38 
obviously aimed against a certain infamous form of traffic. 
The inference is, that such solicitation was not penal before, 
and that mere seduction, successful or otherwise, is not 
penal now. Mr. Poxanp, always intrepid, courageously 
argued that any invitation to private immorality 1 
criminal offence. The judges, however, evaded this heroic 
issue, and fastened upon the count for publishing a defame 
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tory libel of and concerning Emmy Susan Yuu. Their 
train of reasoning, if so it may be called, seems to be some- 
what as follows. To make a proposal implies a belief 
on the part of the proposer that the person to whom 
the proposal is made will consent to it. A woman who 
consents to an immoral proposal is a bad woman. There- 
fore such a proposal is libellous. Granting this rather subtle 
ic to be sound, two practical difficulties remained to be 
brushed aside before the judges could see their way clear to 
affirm the ruling of the Recorder. In the first place, the 
ung woman had never received the letters. In the 
second place, they were not meant to be seen by anybody 
ese. The Court took these fences after a fashion peculiarly 
suitable to the fox-hunting month of November. Most 
ple know that a libel does not become actionable until it 
been “ published ”—that is, shown to some one not the 
party libelled. But it is otherwise, as we now learn, in a 
criminal prosecution, and any letter likely to provoke a 
breach of the peace constitutes the crime of libel. The Star 
Chamber said it was so, and therefore it must be so. On 
this “ short and simple ground” the conviction of Apams is 
upheld. The wisdom of the decision will be at once appa- 
rent to those who reflect that the peace is most likely to be 
broken by a letter true in substance and in fact. 


GORDON’S STEAMERS. 


the Royal Engineers’ Journal, Major Watson has 
published an essay on “The Campaign of Gorpon’s 
“Steamers.” It is not pleasant reading, for it is a sermon 
m the familiar text “Too Late.” Perhaps to discuss 
whether or not “General SrerHENson’s plan seems to have 
“been exactly what Gorpon wanted,” whether, if it had 
been carried out, “ the English troops would probably have 
“touched hands with the crews of Gorpon’s steamers 
“towards the end of October,” or not, is merely an ex- 
ample of the text. It is too late to blame the War Office, 
which could have done the business, if it had been per- 
mitted to begin in time. What fate would have befallen 
the smaller expedition proposed by General SreeHENson 
canonly be canvassed as a problem in hypothetics. The 
higher Nile would have permitted much more rapid move- 
ment; whether the number of men who could have been 
moved would have sufficed for their task appears to be a 
question of guessing. 
The most interesting part of Major Wartson’s essay is 
that which illustrates the courage and conduct of Gorpon’s 
native troops and chiefs on board the boats. These vessels 
had been waiting for our men nearly four months, and hope 
deferred had not made sick the hearts of the steadfast 
Nusut Pasha and his crews. The brief extracts from Nus#i 
Pasha’s journal prove him to be a brave and noble man, 
rather after Cromwe.t’s heart than made in modern 
fashion, “I thanked God that the shells of the enemy did 
“no more damage to the steamers,” he says; and again, 
“ We gave Gop thanks for granting us a victory over our 
“ enemies to-day.” It is to be regretted that the whole 
journal has not been printed, for Nusui Pasha and his men 
fought a desperate fight, not despairingly ; and whoever 
this gives an example to the world. We need not 
quote again Sir CuarLes Wixson’s description of the poor 
steamboats with their dangerous contrivances and perilous 
wences. “ Any one going to the turrets in action was un- 
Pleasantly exposed. Within the turret shot, shell, and 
, artridges were lying about in a way that would soon have 
put an end to a boat not manned by Orientals.” These 
Orientals showed courage both of the Eastern and Western 
‘rt, It is the fault of this country that the heart has been 
ken out of men like them by our dallying, dog-in-the- 
Manger policy. We can neither help them, nor leave them, 
tr let other people do for them what is needful. It is on 
d, with her shilly-shallying, that the whole blame 
tian anarchy rests. We have made the country from 
hy ria to Khartoum as dangerous as the turrets of the 
he el Hoween, or the Bordeen, and are now fidgeting in 
midst of the loose gunpowder. Gorpon did what he 
fuld. He sent away his three best steamers from 
Xhartoum, and deprived himself of many of his best men 
tid our advance. They were fighting all the time they 
~~ Waiting for us. Their only aid was from two native 
ldies, who remained true to Gorpon’s cause among the 
any in Shendy. The crews were subject all the time to 
and threats from the people, who 


We have not the heart to go through the weary tale of 
waiting under constant fire, and of hoping against hope. 
The crews of the steamers displayed the utmost pluck and 
loyalty. Whenever the wretched history of that campaign 
is written, they, at least, will keep their honour unstained. 
The Sajfia was shelled and disabled almost at the very spot 
where Lord Cuar.es BEREsForD ran such risks, and where 
the boiler was patched under such heavy fire. Out of 
these disasters Kuasm EL Mus and Monammep 
rescued at least their good fame, and may be congratulated 
on coming unscathed out of the fiery ordeal. They had ip 
them the spirit of “ the everlasting Gorpon,” and it is only 
to be hoped that such a spirit may not desert a country 
which has brought nothing to Egypt but calamity. 


THE NEW SCHOOL BOARD. 


HE result of the School Board election is in the maim 
satisfactory. It might have been better if our system 
of voting allowed of giving what we may call minus votes. If 
the voter who does not believe in any of the candidates, but 
does very much dislike one or more of them were permitted 
to vote against the objects of his dislike, many good conse- 
quences mightensue. In the first place, many persons who: 
at present take little or no interest in the election, and who. 
hardly ever cast a vote, would be found trooping to Board 
schools or other places provided for the poll in large num- 
berg and with manifestations of enthusiasm. We recom- 
mend this suggestion to the attention of those politicians. 
who are so deeply interested in the proportional represen- 
tation and the minority vote. After all, the voter has not 
got that weight to which he is entitled in a free country 
until he is not only able to vote for what he does want, but 
is also able to vote against what he does not want. There 
is here a great chance for Mr. L. H. Courtney. We will 
venture to assure him that, if this reform is carried inte- ~ 
practical effect, there will no longer be any cause to com 
plain that only one-fourth of the electors have taken the 
trouble to go to the poll. Of course we do not mean that 
every elector is to have an affirmative as well as a negative 
vote. He must not be able both to get his own friend 
elected and to keep his opponents out. But the power of 
choice would, we are convinced, work very well. The fad- 
mo social purity puddlers, Separatist ranters, and’ 
that kind of person generally, would go and vote for their 
candidates. Then the decent people, who are still a majo- 
rity, but who cannot be got to exert themselves for vague 
clerical candidates, would go, and, with much joy, nullify 
the votes of the fadmongers, social purity puddlers, and. 
Separatist ranters aforesaid. 

A glance at the list of the newly-elected members of the- 
Board will show that the negative vote might have been 
exercised with excellent effect last Monday. There are 
some names among the successful candidates at the sight. 
of which we are moved with deep commiseration for the 
School Board. Mr. ConyBearz is there, and Mr. Stewart 
HeapuaM, and others whom it were superfluous to specify. 
But we may, on the whole, be thankful that it is no worse. 
With the help of the independent members, the old 
majority of the Board will have a complete superiority over’ 
its opponents. Without them, it will still be able to hold 
its own. It is, therefore, to be considered settled that we- 
are in no danger of a return to the extravagance, the un- 
checked folly of the fadmongers, and the costly experiments. 
promoted by silly people who had just picked up some 
brand-new nostrum for making everybody educated and 
virtuous, which were checked at the election of three years 
ago. The Progressives have now learnt what London 
thinks of them for the second time within four years, and it 
is not flattering. London has again declared that it does 
not love Secularists and jabbering imitators, male and 
female, of the French anti-Clerical bigots; that it does not 
mean to allow the rates to be run up in order that a hand- 
ful of pushing lay fanatics may shut the Voluntary schools. 
in which religion is taught. Londoners have not beea 
taken in by the hypocritical twaddle of those who profess 
to think that there is a species of astral body of religion. 
which can be extracted from the body of dogma and 
taught to children of all creeds indifferently. A little re- 
flection has convinced the most unthinking of Londoners: 
that religious teaching of that kind would be a mishmash 
and a hocus-pocus eminently fitted to make prigs and 
Atheists, but very unlikely to do the smallest good to any- 


"ere able to tell them of the murder of Colonel STEWART. 


body’s morals, In some sort it may be said that the Schwob. 
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Board election has been itself a kind of negative vote. The | challenge. But he underlies it now; and, if he does not 
majority are not elected and do not undertake to do any- | answer, he acknowledges himself either to be convicted of wild 
thing of a very positive sort. They are only to see that | misstatements in the face of every audience that listens to 
nothing new and violent is done. There is no strong wish, | his words, or to be guilty of such levity in the form of hig 
except in the minds of a few whose intentions are better | utterances that no rational man can attend to him henee- 


than their practical faculty, to undo the general educa- | forth. We await his answer. 


tional policy adopted by the country since the pass- 
ing of Mr. Forsrer’s Act. There are many who do 


not much like that policy, but it is now one of those _ 
things which are not to be undone. All that the ma-, 


jority of us ask now is that a small tribe of bigots, who 
profess to have inherited and considerably enlarged the 
mantle of Mr. Forster, should not be allowed to turn a 
quiet, business-like scheme for giving the poor a little use- 
ful elementary knowledge into an enormous scheme for 
giving everybody an extensive general education at the 
ert expense. For the next three years the fanatics are 

rmless. The majority will, we think, have themselves to 
thank if they ever become dangerous again. It has only to 
transact its business with some economy, not to press or 
fuss or use its power to attack or to favour church or 
chapel, and it has a very fair prospect of keeping the place 
it has won for years. 


A CHALLENGE TO SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 


: ery persons (and they are tolerably numerous) who 
from remembrance of him in his good days wish well 
to Sir Grorce TREVELYAN must be seriously unhappy when 
they see his appearance on platforms advertised nowadays. 
Every such appearance is, in more ways than one, as Lord 
Satispury pointed out at Edinburgh, a distinct boon for 
the Unionist cause ; but the Unionist cause is in no danger, 
and the reputation of Sir Grorcre Trevetyan is in much. 
He should surely be aware that a renegade after his profes- 


* sion of faith or unfuith has nothing to do but to keep 


himself as much as possible in the background. His ap- 
pearances are useless to his new friends, to whom he has 
already given all the pledges that they can — They 
half-sadden and half-irritate his old friends, who are only 
joth to avail themselves to the uttermost of the advan- 
tages which such appearances give them. Personally, we 
desire nothing and nobody but Sir Gzorcr TREVELYAN in 
order to prove the impossibility of Home Rule. 

At Newbury last Wednesday Sir Gores, an English land- 
lord, an ex-Irish Secretary, made remarks about the present 
extension of Lord Asnsourne’s Act. We have examined those 


remarks “upside down, wrong side-afore, topside-bottom,”- 


as the old phrase goes, and we can mince matters no 
further. We could (we are still sorry to say) fix on a dozen 
sentences which Sir Georce spoke which are not true, and 
which he ought to have known to be false. But we shall be 
content with one. “The Commission had only done in 
“ Treland what economic causes had done in England.” Now 
that is, to put it mildly, incorrect, and what is. worse, Sir 
GeorcE cannot plead ignorance of its incorrectness. Sir 
Grorce is an English landlord. Is it the case that on his 
estatesthe rents of his tenants have been, by a statutoryautho- 
rity to which he is not consenting, cut down fifteen, twenty, 
‘twenty-five per cent., so that he cannot raise them for fifteen 
years? We leave the answer to him, and if he can give an 
affirmative answer, we admit that it is we who lie—under a 
delusion, and not he. Is it the case that Sir Grorae’s tenants 
‘can sell their holdings as they like, so long as they pay their 
rent? If it be so, we grant once more that it is we who 
are wrong. Is it the case that at intervals an interference 
‘is made to compel Sir GzorcE to receive from his tenants 
«empositions for arrears? If it be so, we again acknow- 
ledge our error. Is it, on the other hand, true that Sir 
‘GEoncE can at his next rent day put up his rents by twenty, 
‘by. two hundred, per cent. if he chooses, and turn his 
tenants out without difficulty or legal trouble if they will 
not pay? And if every one of the questions which we 
have put must be answered by Sir GzorcE as we have 
indicated the answer—if it be true that he can exercise, 
untrammelled by law, the rights which are denied to 
Irish landlords by legislation—then it is Sir Grorce 
‘TrevELyan who to an ignorant audience has recklessly, 
‘and using his authority of a past Irish Secretary, declared 
the things that are not true, and that he ought to 
know to be not true. It is not often that a public man 


(for public men are, as a rule, fuller of the wisdom of 
the serpent than Sir Georce) exposes himself to such a | 


~ NAVAL FOX AND GOOSE. 


bers not despicable game of Fox and Geese has served 
of late as model for more than one military or naval 
game of some pretension, of which the last is “ Naya] 
“ Blockade,” invented by Lieutenant CHAMBERLAIN. Hig 
invention is recommended by naval officers, and by Sir G, 
Pures Hornsy at their head. The gallant Admiral’s 
recommendation is more in the subjunctive and condi- 
tional than we should quite like if we were Lieutenant 
CHAMBERLAIN. Sir Georrrey “should think it might be 
“ very interesting to officers of all ranks” ; that “ it should 
“ be very instructive, too, if you can get them to follow the 
“ analogies that you pointed out in conversation betwee 
“ the incidents and chances of the game and those which 
“ are likely to occur in war.” The Admiral also “thinks” 
he likes “ the introduction of the element of chance as well 
“ as any part of it”—namely, the game. This is favourable, 
but hypothetical. For our part, we cannot go even so far 
as Admiral Hornsy. To be sure, we have not had the 
benefit of Lieutenant CuHamBERLAIN’s conversation to show 
us the analogies, but left to the game of “ Naval Blockade,’ 
the light of nature, some modest acquaintance with facts 
and a perhaps not absolutely contemptible power of reason- 
ing, we have been unable to find more in it than, as we 
have said already, an imitation of Fox and Geese. 
You take a large board and divide it into many small 
squares, mark the sides with the names of the four cardinal 
ints, and write mainland along the south. Then you 
a two little wild ducks, one white, the blockading ship, 
one black, the blockaded ship. You settle who is to take 
which, and then toss for the right to put in the islandsané 
rocks. These are indicated by movable pieces of tin. You 
can fire over the rocks, but not over the islands. Vey 
well ; when the player who won the toss has placed hs 
islands, the other moves—if blockaded, he is in port in 
the mainland ; if blockader, he is at the top of the board. 
The moves are made ahead, or to an angle of 45° to right or 
left from square to square—never astern. When the ships 
are within ten squares of one another, either due north and 
south, or due east and west, or counted along two sides of & 
triangle (8 x2; 7x3; 6x4, é&c. &ec.), but never diagonally, 
they begin firing. Here the element of chance comes ini 
the shape of a die marked Disable, Penetrate, Hit (on 
side each), and Miss (all the other sides). You throv 
alternately, and when you throw Disable may make fow 
moves. If they bring you on the same square as the other 
wild duck, you ram her, and there is an end of that ship. 
Here are the main lines of the game, and we think they 
are enough to convince any one who knows what a game 
is that “ Naval Blockade” is only poor Fox and Geese. 
Unless you keep dodging around the islands, it is all 
over in no time, and always in the same way. It is al 
settled by the chances of the throw. We have no doul 
whatever that Lieutenant CHAMBERLAIN and his broth 
officers could read a great deal into it ; but then they call 
do that into a chart. Is it not just possible that there hav 
been too many imitations of the War Game? The greatit 
vention known by the name has its merits, no doubt. I 
may help the more indolent and slow-minded kind of mil 
tary officer to apply the excellent advice which Captall 
M—— gave the King’s Own. It may assist dull men # 
think out possible difficulties, and make their minds Y 
how they ought to be faced. We shall not inquire too 
what probability there is that the dull man will remembe 
his thinkings at a pinch. However, allow that he does, 
that the War Game is a useful object lesson to the infast 
military mind, of what use can a poor version of draughts 
to the fighter by land or sea? That game itself has merits 
we know ; but, then, why not play it? You can get all ‘ 
moral training a game can give out of it as it stands. © 
it is not difficult enough (though there is sufficient plays 
it for most men), if the player wants something which 
train his analytical faculty and power of estimating chanc® 


which is more complicated, and compels him to look forthe times 


ahead than draughts, was not the game of chess im 
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for him centuries ago? And, like most old things, there is | The jury deliberated for several hours, although the judge 
more practice for the brains in it, ap yn Rapa was thought to have summed up strongly for a conviction. 
more fun, than in all its degenerate modern copies put | There was nothing known against these poor wretches, ex- 
together—and withal, too, it is more like war. cept that they were accredited with “ poaching propensities,” 
and Mr. Buckie himself recommended them to mercy. 
But Mr. Justice Manisry, observing that “the circum- 
“ stances were overwhelming” against them, — 
THE CONVICTION OF THE INNOCENT. them the awful sentence of penal servitude for life, 


HE author of The Sil of Dean Maitland has | although he himself said that he did not believe they 


ano meant to kill any one. The men whom he thus con- 
avenged upon some of her critics. There were those | simned to a living death were as innocent as he was, and 


who said, and perhaps most readers were inclined to say, : <oontt Baron 
that the evidence against the victim of mistake in that the 
too slight to have made a verdict of guil ay ; ‘4 raat: 
gory was & . of guilty pos- | Crown having accepted their statement that the shooting 
sible, and that any real judge would have insisted upon | was accidental. These men, who have some claim to be 
sifting it much more thoroughly than Mr. Justice ManBy believed, say that they put canvas over their boots, so that 
did. The case of Murrny and Brannacnan, who have now | the foot-marks cannot have been theirs. But what about 
received a free pardon for a burglary which they did not | the cloth and the bit of newspaper? As Mr. Matrnews has 
commit in 1879, shows once more that truth, heavily | submitted the conduct of the police to the Director of 
Public Prosecutions, we say no more. The case will 
run. Ore We CONnvVicuOn and sentence o A naturally, and legitimately, be employed as an ment 
and Enoztt, who really did break into Edlingham Vicarage | for a Court of Criminal Appeal, Meanwhile two. things 
nine years and a half ago, there might have been some | ought to be considered. In the first place, repeated appli- 
oping in commenting fully upon the case. But | cations were made to Sir Wit1aM Harcourt, when he was 
now that these men have publicly confessed their crime, | {ome Secretary, concerning these men, and he took no 
and have gone to penal servitude for five years, all motives | otic of them. In the second place, it must be remembered 
for silence or for suspense of judgment are removed. The | that, while Mr. Mutvaty, no doubt, did his duty as counsel, 
Hour Sxcreary has promised to discuss with the er a judge can ask questions which counsel dare not ask. If 
the practicability of giving to Murrny and BrannacuaN such | ay advocate sets up the theory of conspiracy against the 
gmpensation as money can afford, and we trust that, if there | police, and fails to prove it, he deprives his clients of their 
is any technical difficulty, the House of Commons will be pr chance. A judge can put any inquiries which occur to 
asked to vote asubstantialsum. These unfortunate men were | him without fear of consequences. 
tried at the Newcastle Assizes in April 1879 for burglariously , 
Vicarage in Northumberland, as well 
at the vicar and his with intent 
to do them grievous bodily harm. ingham Vicarage 
the honosr to be the bixthplace of Mr. Justice Mammerr, ED 
before whom Murrny and Brannacuan had the misfor- | “ ESISTANCE to the Unionist party bases itself on 
tune to be tried. The Vicar of Edlingham, Mr. Buckxz, “the sympathy which it obtains in Scotland.” . So 
and his daughter were of course both called ; but, beyond | said Lord Saxissury towards the close of his great 
gome vague and valueless reference to “military gait,” | in the Edinburgh Corn Exchange last Thursday, and the 
they were wholly unable to identify the prisoners. The | sentence which we have thus quoted from it was the key- 
men were convicted on the evidence of the police, which note of the whole. It may very well be that the sym- 
was stigmatized at the trial, and has been stigmatized pathy on which the Separatists count in Scotland was 
since, as “ purely circumstantial.” That would be no objec- | exaggerated from the first, in delusive inference from the 
tion to it, but the contrary. It is often said, with perfect | result of an election which turned much more largely upon 
truth, that Prsndbornae rs evidence is the strongest of Scottish enthusiasm for Mr. Giapstone than upon Scottish 
all, because facts speak for themselves. When facts are | faith in his policy ; and we are certainly of opinion that, if 
palpable and incontrovertible, circumstantial evidence may | it was not exaggerated from the first, it is overrated 
— to mathematical certainty. When Lipski was | now. Nevertheless, it remains true that the confidence of 
under the bed of the woman he had murdered, the Gladstonians in this assumed sympathy is one of their 
With a bottle half full of poison in his hand, only fools | chief sources of encouragement. At times they endeavour 
supposed that he had dropped in for a chat, and lain down | to persuade themselves that they are gaining ground in 
foradrink. But the trial of Murray and Brannacuan | England, and they seize with almost childish eagerness. 
shows that circumstantial evidence, or what passes for such, | upon every incident of electoral contests which can be 
be a manufactured article. twisted into the semblance of evidence in support of 
“Weeding to the police, only Murray and Brannacuan | the theory of an approaching triumph. But the process is 
could have cunapihtel Wak burglary. The police produced | often as painful a one as it has been in the case of the 
a chisel which they said they had found in the house, and metropolitan contest which has been decided within the last 
an old man who swore that it was his, and that one of the few days. An eminently popular local Gladstonian has 
prisoners had lodged with him. They produced what they largely, but not under the circumstances excessively, in- 
said were the prisoner’s boots, and showed that the soles | creased the miserable minority which, in 1886, supported 
nded with casts alleged to have been taken from about the most ill-chosen and distasteful candidate who 
the Vicarage garden the morning after the crime. They could possibly have been thrust upon a large London con- 
handed in a piece of cloth as having been found on the stituency; and, although the Unionist party, labour- 
en and as matching one of the men’s trousers. But | ing though they were under the invidious disadvantage of 
ir crowning piece of testimony, upon which they chiefly | having gained an overwhelming victory two years ago, have 
Ried, was a bit of newspaper in Murpny or BRANNAGHAN’S in this contest increased their poll by some seven hundred 
Pocket, which exactly fitted a torn copy of the same journal votes, the result is represented as one with which Glad- 
up on the scene of the burglary. Mr. Mitvain, now stonians have “ good reason to be content.” As a general 
rvative member for Durham, who deserves great credit proposition, of course, this is not to be contested. Resigna- 
for the pertinacity with which he has forced the wrongs of _tion is the most “reasonable” of moods; and the maxim 
his clients upon the attention of the Home Office, defended — that “ what cannot be cured must be endured” is the quint- 
Mureny and Brawwacuay. He urged upon the jury that essence of practical good sense. But, if contentment with 
the old man who identified the chisel had been badgered , the result in Holborn means anything more than this, it is 
by the police, and that his faculties were much im- | a mood so enigmatic as to be worth the attention of an 
Paired by age; that the place where the footprints were | analytic novelist. ' 
taken was a public lane; that the piece of cloth was sus- It is upon Scotland and its supposed leaning towards 
Piclously new and fresh ; and that the bit of newspaper was | Separation that the Gladstonians really rely, and Lovd 
Rot found for a month after the burglary, although the | Satispury did well to address his arguments and exhorta- 
Coat was searched immediately. He also showed that the | tions of last Thursday night, not to Scottish Conservatives 
yeni coats were quite uninjured ; whereas Mr. Buck zz | alone, but also, and even more emphatically, to the Scottish 
his courageously prodded at the burglars in the dark with | people at large. “ If Scotland once could come,” he said, “ to 
Sword, and believed that he had struck them several | “a sense of the really inevitable issue of this struggle ; if 


‘Med It was not denied that Murrny and Brannacuan | “ Scotland once could come to a knowledge of the dangers 


been out that night “rabbiting,” probably poaching. | “ with which men of her own raceand religion are threatened — 
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“in Ireland; if that feeling could once penetrate to the 
“ hearts of the people of Scotland, and they could give their 
“decisive and distinct vote against this movement, which is 
“contrary to the tendency of the age, contrary to all real 
“progress, which is trying to beat back against the stream 
“of time, I am convinced that, if this verdict were once 
“ given by Scotland, the Home Rule party would dissolve.” 
The dissolution of the Home Rule party may be a too sanguine 
expectation, so long as the English party system itself exists ; 
but no one can doubt that the realization of the possibilities 
which Lord Sauispury has here enumerated would deal a 
blow to the Separatist conspiracy from which it would 
never recover. Scotland is undoubtedly the stronghold in 
which it should be attacked, and we welcome the Prime 
Munister’s eloquent speech as a most vigorous commence- 
ment of the assault. He must, of course, be prepared to 
dhear it severely criticized from the sentimental point of 
view. It will be called “cynical” by those whose bosoms 
have been overflowing with lovingkindness towards Ireland 
and the Irish, ever since Mr. Parnewt got ion of 
the keys of office. It will be regarded as deplorably des- 
titute of that generous confidence in the motives and 
designs of the Nationalists and their allies which was so im- 
pressively displayed by Sir Wittiam Harcourt when he 
was at the Home Department. Its direct exhortations to 
‘the people of Scotland to stand by their own kinsmen and 
<o-religionists on the other side of St. George’s Channel will 
fall under the authoritative censure recently pronounced 
by the author of “ Vaticanism” on all such attempts to 
“rekindle the flames of religious discord.” But Scotchmen, 
~who are credited with a hard head for facts, and who have 
not—in their national religion, at any rate—preferred be- 
dief in the pleasant to belief in the true, may be expected 
to ask themselves not whether Lord Sa.ispury’s warn- 
ings are agreeable and calculated to raise their estimate of 
human nature in general, and of Irish nature in particular, 
but whether they are based upon a foundation of fact. And, 
above all, they are not likely to dismiss the testimony to 
which Lord Sarissury appealed in support of his admo- 
nitions with that easy insolence which comes so naturally 
to the English Radical Dissenter when any of his fellow- 
Nonconformists show a tendency to rebel against the 
Radical yoke. Whatever other effect the recent demonstra- 
tion of the Ulster Presbyterians may produce in Scotland, 
we may at least be sure that it will be received there with 
respect, and that the vulgar sneers which were levelled 
at it from a certain school of English Nonconformists will 
be resented North of the Tweed. Scottish Presbyterians 
‘will not be in a hurry to believe that these ministers of 
‘their religion in Ireland are more wanting in Christian 
charity than the rancorous sectarians who have been con- 
demning them in this country. They will come to the 
conclusion, at once more rational and more charitable, that, 
if Ulster Protestants are not quite so ready to place their 
prosperity and liberty at the mercy of the Parnellites as 
the Gladstonians are to recommend it, it is solely due to 
the two reasons, that it is they, and not the Gladstonians, 
on whom the experiment is to be tried, and that they are a 
little better qualified than the Gladstonians to judge of its 
probable results. 


Another aspect of the Home Rule question on which 
Lord Sauispury was undoubtedly well advised in endeavour- 
ing to concentrate the attention of Scotchmen was that of 
‘the bearing of Separation upon executive government, as 
distinct from legislative authority. This, indeed, is a point 
which might be pressed by the Unionists, not only in 
Scotland, but elsewhere throughout the United Kingdom, 
more persistently than it is. Its studious avoidance by the 
Gladstonians should already have suggested to them 
the expediency of keeping it steadily in the public view. 
Mr. Giapstone takes an instant advantage of any local dis- 
satisfaction which he can discover or create with respect to 
the dealings of the Imperial Legislature with local needs. 
He represents to the malcontents that local legislative in- 
stitutions would for ever put an end to this grievance, and he 
tacitly insinuates that this is now, and always has been, the 
limit of his demands on behalf of Ireland. In all such cases 
the local community, wherever it is, should at once be asked 
whether they also claim the right of nominating an 
executive, of appointing judges, of controlling the operation 
of the law and exercising coercive authority over the 
liberties of individuals in every department of life. What 
their answer would be in every case is beyond doubt. They 
would reply —the most ardent advocates for local autonomy 


expected or desired anything of the kind ; and most of them 
would go on to add that, if such powers were to be offered 
to them, they would decline the burden of the gift. If, then, 
they are told, asin season and out ofseason they should be 
that it is this, and nothing less than this, that is demanded 
for Ireland—that the Home Rule claim is not a claim to 
“ administer” merely, but a claim to govern, and that an 
Irish Parliament would not only’ take cognizance of Irish 
affairs, but would, though an Irish Executive, exercise 
supreme coercive authority on all the QuEEN’s subjects in 
Ireland, it is difficult to believe that there can be many 
supporters of Loca] Government who would not declare de. 
cisively against the claim, We should like Sir Wiuuy 
Harcourt to have tried the experiment of putting the case 
thus the other night to the people of Newcastle. We 
imagine that “ Harcourts” would have been “down” next 
morning if he had, 


SNAKES IN CARINTHIA, 


HE commonest and worst form of venomous snakes in the 
Southern Alps is one of two forms of the viper. Both ar 
frequent in many districts, but generally one predominates. The 
viper is not a pleasant companion, though he does not seem to be 
intentionally vicious. He is fond of lymg on banks of sand and 
shingle that face the south. There he suns himself luxuriously, 
and if you do not disturb him he will not disturb you. Now 
and then, however, he wanders into the woods and over the 
meadows, in search of lizards, field-mice, and “such small deer.” 
It is then that he becomes dangerous, not out of pure wicked 
ness, but because the worm that is trodden upon will tum 
Cows and sheep browsing on the grass will put one of their 
feet, quite unconsciously, on a viper, or disturb him with their 
muzzles when he is only going about his re; and lawful busi. 
ness, and as they have no language in which to beg his pardon, s 
sharp bite follows either on the legs or the lips, which involves 
long and painful illness, sometimes death. e country people, 
who go about barefoot or in low wooden shoes, are sometimes the 
victims of a similar accident. 

The other snakes which are common, particularly the long 
black adder, are perfectly harmless and pleasing in their move 
ments, both on the earth and in the water, if you are content to 
watch instead of murdering them, A lizard is not a snake ; but 
in spite of the naturalists, popular fancy confounds them with 
each other. A herd will tell you that four-footed serpents are to 
be found there or there, and he keeps his cattle as far as possible 
from such places. The large green lizard which abounds it 
certain places, though it is not generally distributed, has the worst 
character—why it is hard to say. It would be difficult to imagine 
a more lovely creature, and it has neither the will nor the powét 
to hurt any large animal. When basking on the stones or dart 
ing over them it seems a living jewel. Yet it is pitilessly slain 
by the peasants whenever an opportunity offers. 

As a certain compensation for the bad character they generally 
bear and the ill-treatment to which they are exposed, popular 
imagination has invested snakes with a number of supernatural 
qualities. Some of these are mere errors in natural history, 
which in the last century were common even among the learned. 
Thus almost all gamekeepers believe that the viper, if suddenly 
disturbed, will swallow its own young in order to protect them, 
and some will even declare that they have seen this done, and 
describe the whole process with the utmost detail. The ve 
utters a sharp sound, between a hiss and a whistle, and 
opens her jaws to the widest extent, the children creep in, head, 
foremost, and then she glides rapidly away. Such vipers, of 
course, belong to the same mythical region as the swallows w. 
wind themselves by swift flying into a ball, and then sink # 
the bottom of a lake, in the way described by Dr. Johnson @ 
Boswell’s Life. This error is easily explained. Several snakes 
are viviparous, and a rough dissection of a female by an wr 

ised hand might easily lead to the belief that the young bat 
sought a refuge in their mother’s stomach. On the other 
though serpents are not generally affectionate parents, it may 
very well be that for the first few days the mother may take her 
brood to sun themselves on the shingle. In such a case she 
would not venture far from a safe refuge. Her cry may really be 
one of warning and her open jaws a threat to her enemy. 
offspring would under such circumstances find it easy to 
themselves among the stones. This is a mere theory; but Dr. 
Johnson did not condescend to explain how his swallows m 
to wind themselves into a ball, and it is difficult to imagine any 
means by which they could have done it. t 
Do snakes drink milk? The general belief in all Europe 
that they prefer it to blood; but, as they do not drink the blood, 
of the animals, this is not decisive. They bite sheep, 
cattle, and men purely in self-defence. Some persons who have 
kept serpents long assert that they are fond of it, others that they, 
will not touch it; perhaps the different races have different tastes, 
Still one would rather like to ask the director of a zool 


among them would reply with astonishment that they never 


garden to make an experiment on this point. It is clear, , 
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ever, that if they like milk, they cannot obtain it by any natural 
means, unless it is given them. The stories about their a 
cows, and even nobler beings, are of course absurd, 

ugh evidence can be brought for some of them that would 
stagger a jury. The collector of popular traditions soon becomes 
as sceptical as to the value of human testimony as the man 
who devotes his days and nights to the study of sensational 


nove 

Of one thing, however, there can be no doubt; snakes always 
know where buried treasure lies. What have they to do through 
all the long winter months but to lie upon their gold, and 
count it. In summer they are far too to show them- 
gelves in the neighbourhood of such a hoard, but on bright warm 
days in the early spring they will come out to bask in the neigh- 
bourhood of their winter quarters. At such times a wise man 
will not kill them, but watch carefully where they go, mark the 
po and come back with friends, and dig up the buried wealth. 

y families are said to owe their prosperity to such a dis- 
covery. But the snake fights wildly for its property. In the old 
ruins of Italy there are winged serpents which never come into 
the open air, but haunt the vaults in which anything of value is 
hid. They live upon the scent of gold, and violently attack 

one who forces his way into their domain. Their bite is 
certain and sudden death, but they, too, can be pacified by milk. 
No one, it may be added, has ever seen them, except by torch- 
light, when they must have looked rather like bats. 

e house snake of Carinthia is a far more ble gentle- 
man, as he bri luck to the house he Seoguentn The 
fatter he grows the fuller will the stalls, ee and the 
kitchen be, and so prudent householders not only take care not to 
disturb him, but place a bowl of milk every morning and evening 
in the cellar where he lives. Since — have become less 
@edulous than they were, it is to be feared that the supply of 
milk sometimes runs short. Some of these 


ts wear a 


If you find it or any other treasure, _ 


incautiously 
of though little 
toyalty, e ve a queen, tho very li is 
wih certainty about her, that she is far more 
terrible than any of her subjects. Nobody who sees Friedbach 
now would imagine that the valley below was once a marsh 
inhebited by innumerable serpents of the most venomous cha- 
meter; yet tradition says that this was the case. The few 
human inhabitants could only live high up on the mountain- 
side, and even there their uncanny neighbours would not leave 
them in peace. Matters at last became so bad that they re- 
wlyed to leave their homes and wander “> search of a 
safer district. About this time an Italian, Fridelo by name, 
Seeed to pose that way, and when he heard of the sufferin 
of the peasants he asked if a white snake was there. Nobody 
hadever seen one. In that case the said he could free 
them from the evil creatures that infested the valley. He ordered 
8 large circular fire to be built round an oak tree, under which he 
— himself. Before the fire was lighted he said good-bye to 
peasants, and told them that if the white snake, who was, in 
fact, the queen of the serpents, happened after all to be near, his 
life waslost. ‘They promised him that, if he were killed, masses 
should be said for his soul every year. They then set fire to the 
wood in four different places and retired to a neighbouring 
height, When the whole circle was well aglow, Fridelo began 
to sing, or, as some say, to whistle or to At once all the 
snakes within hearing rushed from their places into the fire and 
Perished there. It y seemed that the victory was gained 
whenahuge white serpent made her epee At a single 
bound she passed the barrier and bore Fridelo with her into the 
fire on the other side, where both were consumed. From that 
time, however, the district was freed from venomous creatures, 
inhabitants, remembering their ise, built a church 
on the spot where the oak had stood. ‘There it is asserted that 
ar om masses are still said. 
8 story.is told with many variations, and mostly in an 
he ly fragmentary way. The version we have chiefly 
llowed is that given by Professor Rappold in his Sagen aus 
Karnten, a book which contains a of interesting in- 
formation, not always either or told in the best possible 


Way. 
Asto the snakes, who are only yo ladies in a voluntary 
nary disguise, we can say nothing to-day, as the sub- 
18 too long and important to be treated at present. The 
ferpents of fiction, too—a very interesting branch of the family— 
must left unnoticed, poy for the same reason, and ly 
use cavillers might object that, strictly peaking, they do not 
wong to the domain of natural history. We prefer to conclude 
ont another piece of useful information :—If you are bitten by 
live you must kill your assailant, cut him up, and lay his 
upon the wound, while muttering one of the numerous 


charms you doubtless know by heart. When used in the same 


way, hairs of a mad dog are a sovereign cure for hydro- 

phobia, but both the hairs and the liver must be taken from the 

individual that committed the crime. ' 
IDIOM-HATERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who is in a great taking (we intend 
to use a large number of strictly classical idioms in this 
article) about the diction of the Saturday Review, writes to us- 
as to certain sins of ours in that re With three phrases 
that he has found in these columns lately he cannot away; yea, 
four are an abomination unto him. He has found in recent 
numbers of this Review the locutions “ whether or no,” “ gave 
himself away,” and “ take it fighting,” together with a sentence: 
which is so horrible to him that he can only call it “that amazi 
thesis ‘cost you sixpence.’” As for a fifth complaint whic 

e has to make—that we put an “and” (not before “which ”) 
where he would that no “ and” should be—it is stark naught. 
But the other four are really rather interesting, and, as it cos 
they _— us a text for a sermon which we have long been thi 
ing of preaching— 

For you I’ve a draught that has long been brewing, 

You shall do a penance worth the doing, 


as the late Mr. Longfellow (who, though an American, was am 
exceedingly pure writer of a has it somewhere. 

In the first place, we need hardly say that we abide un- 
flinchingly by all the forms of speech which have caused our 
excellent correspondent’s al If he cannot taste (a critic of 

lish must know that p ) the “ amazing parenthesis ‘ cost 

ou sixpence,’” no amount of exposition will make him do 

and he must be left with those who e that Milton was a 
man for calling Eve the fairest of her hters, inasmuch as Eve- 
was not, and could not have been, one of her own daughters at 
all. But for the other three he gives some reason, and these 
reasons we will now deal with. “ Whether or no,” it seems, was 
“condemned a century ago in Dr. Campbell’s apne Rhe~ 
toric, and has not since been used by any reputable author.” Now 

this is @ very interesting instance of “search for foolish 
cedents.” Campbell was a very man in his way doubtless, 
though Whately and others have fallen foul of him. But his: 
knowledge was that of any Scotch minister of a hundred years 
ago, and his authority may be dismissed in famous words very 
pertinent to the question—“ What’s that to any one, whether or 
no?” The truth is that no authority, reputable or other, is 
needed for this phrase, though plenty might be found, because 
it is justifiable per se. The “whether” requires no justification. 
at all, the “or no” is a recognized idiomatic abbreviation for 
“or whether it is not,” “they do not,” “ he has not,” or any 
other combination of the same kind in a question, direct or in- 
direct. This might be proved by hundreds of examples, from 
Shakspeare’s “ I pray you, is Signor Montanto nen 4 from the 

wars or (i.e. “or is he not) to Cowper's 
I shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 

If birds confabulate or no, 


i.e. “whether they do or whether do not.” “No” in these 
phrases is equivalent to a repetition of the precedent member of 
the phrase, with a negative added, and it is entirely within the 
competence and at the discretion of any writer to place the 
tive at the end of the phrase “ whether it is so or no,” or at 
inning, “whether or no it is so.” This liberty, coming im 
conflict with no principle of the language, but being in accord- 
ance with all its principles, would exist if not a single example 
could be quoted ; and this is what the mere precedent-mongers. 
never understand. 

Then, “gave himself away.” There is, we believe, an idea 
abroad that this useful, expressive, and in every way excellent 
phrase is an Americanism. If it were so, it would be not less 
worthy of English use, seeing that it supplies a want, and not 
only contravenes no of the most classical English, but 
follows that usage exactly. “ ea gm up his case”; “he gave 
away his case” would be admitted by the most censorious of 
critics to be perfectly correct, and “he gave himself up” has ap- 

red in the historic page from time immemorial. “He gave 
himself away” exactly completes the quartette, and, whether or no 
it can be found twenty, forty, or sixty years ago, we say that it 
deserves currency and is hereby stamped as current to-day. 

Again, “take it fighting,” which, according to our critic, is 
“slang.” Let us hope that he does not know what 1s— 
which, indeed, is very probable. Slang is either the coi of 
an absolutely new eo pee — of an old one. 
carrying out, into further an ogous use, of the accepted 
idioma of the language never can be slang. And to “ take it,” as 
in the — “ How did he take it ?” “ He took it very well,” 
and so forth, is, and long has been, good current English requiring 
no defence. From this to “take it fighting” is hardly even a 
step, certainly not a long step. It may be that our critic does 
not know the famous legend of Colonel Quagg, which gave 
the eg yrs y and which is one of the best stories of 
the kind ever told. In that case he cannot call upon our 
knowledge to enlighten his ignorance. But, if the too 
sumptuous Colonel never insisted on knowing whether the 
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etranger weuld “take it Spine” or “take it lying down,” 
“take it fighting” would still be English of the best kind—not, 
perhaps, suitable for -- tragedy or a peroration in Parliament, 
any more than many other excellent phrases are suited for such 
occasions, but excellent for such use as that to which we put it. 
Neither in it, nor in “to give yourself away,” nor in “whether or 
no” is there the slightest touch of even vulgarism—they are all 
simply examples of that vernacular and at first familiar extension 
on sound principles and good analogies of the already recog- 
nized idioms of the language, the faculty for admitting which 
distinguishes growing and vigorous tongues from dead and fossil 
on 


es. 

All students of English know the kind of critic who, with a 
little learning and a great amount of ignorance, from time to 
time endeavours to put a “thus far and no farther” to the growth 
of his mother- e. This is the kind of criticism which was 
once shocked at the word “mob,” which took Charles James Fox 
(a purist of purists) to task for saying “ fond of ill-treating” and 
“ swearing away lives,” which at different times and in different 
countries hold up the hands of horror at Montaigne and Moliére 
and Dryden for enriching their respective vocabularies with 
expressions which everybody now uses. Indeed, the very name of 
Dryden is a curious reminder of the folly of this kind of criti- 
cism. In the very century of Dr. Campbell himself, Dryden was 
a kind of phraseological Bank of England, an author whose 
word and phrase were beyond reproach and beyond suspicion. 
Yet any one who turns to even a single preface or essay of that 

t writer, with some knowledge of the way in which his pre- 
ecessors and contemporaries wrote, will find Dryden exercising 
his right of conferring citizenship with a freedom as lavish, 
though not as reckless, as Sulla’s. Idioms, vernacularisms, gallic- 
isms, classicisms, verba insolentia, and novel phrases, crowd and 
cluster in the writing of the writer who, according to the 
perhaps exaggerated, but certainly in this case impartial, praise 
of the strictest of all academic judges, found English of brick 
and left it of marble. And so it has been with every good writer, 
except a very few who did the other and complementary service 
(a great one in its way, no doubt) of writing the Be not too bold 
over against the Be bold, be bold, and everywhere be bold, of their 
more genial fellows. To attempt at any time to set a final 
circumscription to the expansion of the empire of the English 
tongue, to say that you must not use this phrase or that unless 
it be found in some good writer of ten, twenty, or two hundred 


_ years ago, is to obey the silliest of all possible superstitions, and 


not the least mischievous. 


For, by natural reaction, it tends tomake men careless of using 
words and phrases which are really deserving of utter condemna- 
tion, and to lend a cloak to the confusion of such a good, though 

ibly new, phrase as “giving yourself away” with such an 
indefensible solecism as “reliable,” or such a base usage as “ did 
not have,” or even with “and which,” in its wrong use, itself. 
Here the argument which estates the others in citizenship strikes 
these off the register. It is not because good writers have not 
used “ reliable,” but because the word is useless and super- 
fluous, to begin with, bastard in the second place, and non- 
sensical in the third, that we, like all good writers, never use 
it, and give our printers orders to strike it out if any misguided 
contributor does use it. It is not because “did not have,” in 
its American use, is ¢solens as an individual, but because, if 
we use it, we must use “did not be,” “did not will,” and 
so forth (which even the penny-a-liners who say “ did not have” 
would hardly say), that it is inadmissible save in the case of 
phrases where the “have” forms, as it were, a compound with 
succeeding words. In this and in other cases reason rules, and in 
the objections to which we have referred above reason does not 
rule. Nothing will ever make Mr. Wren’s “it don’t” 
English, though it may be found in some reputable writers, and 
‘was once not unknown in the speech of polite society. Why? 
Because “does” and “not” can by no possibility contract into 
“don't,” which is the contraction of “do” and “not.” Nothing 
will make “gave yourself away ” bad English, though it should be 
roved that no good writers except ourselves have ever used it. 
hy? Because, as we have shown above, it is formed in strict 
analogy with other excellent English phrases, in accordance with 
all grammatical rules, and consistently with all customary signi- 
fication of its component words. We chuckle as we read our 
friend's protest, and think what his sensations would have been 
if he had read in the year 1682 a certain “ Epistle to the Whigs,” 
ae John Dryden, of Laureate memory, above mentioned. 
“To goto the cost of him,” “will serve the turn,” “then you 
endeavour what in you lies,” “itis easy to be evinced” [the Dr. 
Campbells loathe this good use of the passive], “let your verses run 
upon my feet” (O Mr. Dryden! a pun?], “the bookseller is 
every week crying for help to get it off.” All these base, low, 
slangy, familiar expressions occur in a bare half-score of S, 
while in other places there are things more shocking still; for 
instance, Chad eat more cheese an chad it—a vulgar provincial 
proverb in a political argument !—more terrible than “ cost you 


its amazing self! 
‘ short, to turn from raillery to peaceable exposition, let us 


very seriously and with all due humility lay down two proposi- 
tions. First, though an expression may sometimes (not always) 
become merely because it is old, it is never bad merely 
becaase it is new. ondly, those who fall foul of expressions 
which are simply unfamiliar to them had better inquire, not 


whether some wiseacre with an exact scale of Bossu’s has “con. 
demned” them, not whether A, B, or C has or has not used 
them, but whether they are suitable to the genius of English, and 
useful for the purposes of English writing. 


COTMAN AT THE BURLINGTON. 


‘OME of the most brilliant and best remembered of the exhi- 
bitions of the Burlington Fine Arts Club have been devoted 
to Eastern and Continental art ; but the most sustained effort of 
the Club has been to illustrate the p of art in England, 
and especially that most purely national branch of it—painting 
in water-colour. Turner and Girtin, Dewint and Cox, Blake 
and others, have been dealt with in turn, and more general collec- 
tions, like that of Architectural Drawings, by all the early 
“ draughtsmen” have succeeded one another at irregular intervals, 
Now, pretty much in due course both as regards time and artistic 
merit, we have an exhibition of the water-colour drawings of 
John Sell Cotman. 

This exhibition is a repetition of that held at Norwich this 
summer, in so as it comprises most of the best — 
shown there, notably those belonging to Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P,, 
and the cream of Mr. James ve's collection, probably the 
most extensive and best in the kingdom ; but it differs from the 
recent exhibition in including a good many fine water-colour 
drawings which were not seen at Norwich. It would be too 
much to say that the works on the walls of the gallery in Savile 
Row represent to exhaustion the capacity of Cotman as a painter 
in water-colours (there is, for instance, certainly one, and pro- 
bably several, of his drawings of the sea finer than any here) ; but 
any one who makes the best of the opportunity now afforded by 
the “ Burlington ” will have little left to learn about Cotman’s 


scope as an artist. 

He will be much assisted by the admirable manner in which 
the drawings are arran ‘hose in colour are hung in chrono- 
logical order, so that the development of the artist can be traced 
step by step ; indeed his career as a colourist can be taken in almost 
by a sweep of the eye, from the rich but sombre Girtinism of his 
youth, at one end of the room, to the warm Turnerism of his 

ter years at the other. Yet, though one cannot help maki 
such a division of Cotman’s work, feeling in it the influence 
these two great pioneers of water-colour art, no artist had a more 
distinctly personal note than Cotman even in his colour. His 
early scheme of olive green and browns and dull reds was richer 
than Girtin’s, while from the somewhat starchy tint of his aérial 
blue and the hotness of his orange his later scale can never k 
mistaken for that of Turner. Few men have been so faithful 
through life to a few strong characteristics. The strongest and 
most persistent of all was his desire to preserve breadth and dis 
tinctness of mass (whether mass of form, or light, or shade, or 
colour), and this can be traced even in a pencil drawing of & 
cottage, executed when he was only twelve years old, if we may 
trust the date upon it. 

. So much of Cotman’s life was spent in sketching architecture 
in England and Normandy, and in etching his sketches for vast 
works on antiquities, that it is mot surprising to find the arechi- 
tectural subjects in Savile Row largely outnumber the rest, and 
that the mind of the artist was often concerned rather with the 
characteristics of the building than the beauty of its entourage. 
His light and shade were always broadly and finely distributed, 
but he cannot be ranked among the greater painters of distance 
and sky. On the other hand, as a draughtsman. and painter of 
architecture he had most distinct merits of his own, for he not 
uty drew accurately and sympathetically buildings of all styles 

periods, but he had a fine eye for their essential lines, 
and knew how to express whatever of dignity was in them, 
whether the building were a cathedral or a cottage. To select 
and simplify without exaggeration or addition was Cotman’s 
method of ennobling his subject, and of his skill in this ra 
there are few finer examples than Mr. Colman’s “St. Luket 
Chapel, N.E. Norwich Cathedral,” and Mr. Lewis Fry’s “ Interiot 
of Walsingham Abbey.” 

It seems rather a pity that in some of his later drawings he 
allowed his desire for warmth of colour to interfere with veracity 
even in architecture. Rochester Castle is not red, and the Rev. 
W. N. Ripley’s drawing of the statue of Charles I. at Charing 
Cross may be fine, but it is false. The plinth looks like yellow 
sandstone rather than the cold grey Portland stone of which it i8 


Cotman had so much poetry in his temperament, and such & 
keen eye for beauty specially discernible by himself, that it 18 
difficult not to regret that he devoted so much of his life 
architectural drawing. His talents cannot, indeed, be said to 
have been unworthily employed on such noble themes as the 
Castle of Mont St. Michel (thrice repeated here, with curious 
variations in the church), or the Cathedrals of Durham and Ely, 
nor yet in faithful and affectionate records of his native 
town, such as the interesting view of “Norwich Market-place 
in 1805,” lent by Mrs. Bircham, or the choice and charming 
drawing of “ Bishopsgate Bridge,” belonging to Mr. Wedmore; 
and when the building is surrounded by a fine landscape, and see 
under some impressive effect of light, as in Mr. Roget's lo 
little “ Framli Castle,” there is not much more to be 
desired. Yet the artist who could make such a drawing as Mr. 
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Reeve’s “On the Greta, Yorkshire,” when comparatively . 
who could give such true and varied aspects of pe pine 
Lewis s “Boats off Yarmouth” and “Shi ing,” and Mr. 
Geldart’s “On the Dutch Coast,” and be capable in later life 
of such fine ents of form and colour as Mr. J. Pyke 
Thompson’s “Blue Afternoon,” should surely have done still 
r things. The numerous sketches in black and white which 
occupy a whole wall, and are by no means the least interesting 
of the exhibition, are richly suggestive of all kinds of land- 
scape beauty, from the simple impression of nature to the dream 
of romance, and confirm the feeling that Cotman, notwithstand- 
ing the strenuous efforts of his industrious and anxious life, never 
attained to the adequate expression of himself. 


COLONIAL GOVERNORSHIPS. 


STATEMENT was made in both Houses of Parliament last 
Tuesday that Sir Henry Blake had resigned the Governor- 

ship of Queensland. It is understood that he took this action in 
accordance with the advice of the Cabinet. Jt is a source of 
regret that so able an administrator as Sir Henry Blake has proved 
himself to be should be lost to a colony which, by its conduct in 
this matter, is shown to be in eminent need of a sensible and 
og toy ernor to stem the puerilities of its Ministry. Of 
the Home Government it is, perhaps, enough to say that its posi- 
tion was exceedingly awkward. Several elements of disorder and 
discontent without doubt encouraged the Ministry of Queensland 
to resist an appointment which might fairly have been expected 
to afford satisfaction to the colony. The Irish faction in Queens- 
land, and the jealousy which its inhabitants entertain towards 


New Zealand, tired by what they consider to be the preference 


shown to that colony by the appointment of Lord Onslow, added 
volume and force to the protest against Sir Henry Blake. But 
the true basis of the action of the Queensland Government is 
more ominous to the authority of England than any momentary 
discontent. We have drawn attention more than once before 
to the growth of the movement in our colonies towards inde- 
pendence. Among our Australian ions this movement is 
strongest in Queensland. The Prime Minister of Queensland was 
Bice’ in office as an extreme supporter of those views which in 
ur colonies, as in Ireland, are misnamed “ National.” In other 
words, he is an avowed Separatist. He is the mouthpiece of a 

y which conceals its unsavoury pu under the attractive 


ions what “Young Ireland” 
party was not long ago to the British Isles; without the poesy or 
inative enthusiasm, but with more determined resolve to 


accentuating the forces of separation. We do not suggest that 
the Government of Queensland would have been prepared, if their 
fepresentations in this instance had not been ed to, to formu- 
late at once a measure of sheer ion from England. But the 
adherents of disunion in that colony are at the moment organized 
and ready to make the most of any opportunity afforded them, 
and it may be politic to give way somewhat for the time, while 


disunion in the future. 
But it is one thing to act at a special juncture outside a prin- 
<iple ; it is another matter to discard the principle. A telegram 
November 22 from Sydney informed us of an address to the 
Queen on the subject of the appointment of colonial governors 


Which the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, on the 
motion of Sir Henry Parkes, almost unanimously agreed to. It 
expressed the opinion that governors should be selected from 


that class of public men who would be called upon to assist in 
the on of the Empire, and that a colonial Government 
Should be informed of any such intended appointment before it 
ds actually made. The somewhat ambiguous phrase, “that class 
of public men who would be called upon to assist in the govern- 
ment of the Empire,” was explained > Sir Henry Parkes in the 
course of a , which is much to be commended on the score 
of moderation, to mean persons who have served in some high 
office orin the Imperial Parliament. Englishmen in the colonies 
press to cherish an esteem and profound respect for members of 
Im Parliament which is not always shared by English- 
men who reside closer to the precincts of Westminster. We 
Venture to affirm that those who are best acquainted with 
the requirements of our Colonial Empire would be the last to 
countenance the choice of colonial governors being restricted to 
who aspire to, or even have enjoyed, high Parliamentary 

office in Great Britain. It is most important that a colonial 
*ppointment should not be the mere result of the exigencies of 
party. It would not, if desirable, be easy to induce men well in 
running for a front place in lish polities to abandon their 
Surroundings and court oblivion. ut it is not desirable to rob 
‘the om, wow Parliament and Ministry of the British Empire, in 
‘whose is presumed to rest the welfare of colonial as of 
English < ne of their best men; and it is not desirable to 
‘*ppoint men of an inferior sort to such important posts as the 
governorships of the greater colonies. These are not the only 
objections to this of New South Wales. It would be a 
808s injustice that those who have proved themselves of adminis- 


solid distinction of being candidates for the higher honours of a 
Parliamentary career. Surely men like Sir Henry Blake, who 
have shown themselves competent to direct the actual govern- 
ment of a colony, are better qualified to be governors than 
politicians of the second rank. e efficiency of all branches of 
the Imperial service depends upon the probability of able men, 
by ome ag the business of minor posts with diligence, rising 
to positions of honour. 

e second point advocated by the veteran Premier of New 
South Wales we deem to be better advised. It is that a colonial 
Ministry should be informed of any intended appointment of a 
governor before the decision is finally arrived at. There is, how- 
ever, one serious objection to the concession. It is evident that 
in the event of such an understanding being agreed upon it 
would be imperative that a colonial Cabinet should treat the 
initial communications whi between them and the Home 
Government with absolute confidence and secrecy. The publi- 
cation at the time or subsequently of an appointment proposed 
but not completed, or of objections taken to an intended governor 
and the replies to such objections, would give rise to wide-spread 
irritation and controversy. As a necessary preliminary to the 
scheme which Sir Henry Parkes supports, the Colonial Govern- 
ments must give some assurance that they are prepared in future 
to observe confidential communications in confidence. It seems, 
otherwise, reasonable and advantageous that a colonial govern- 
ment should have an opportunity of urging any serious objections 
they may entertain to an intended governor. If the objections 
are well-founded it will be possible for the Home Government to 
reconsider their intention; if frivolous, they might be removed 
by private explanations before the appointment objected to was 
publicly notified. 

But this is altogether a different thing from the demand which 
Queensland has made, and which amounts to the nomination of 
a governor by the colony over which he is to preside. A governor 
of a British colony should be appointed by the British Government 
on their sole responsibility, and must not be the mere nominee 
of a colonial legislature. Occasions arise when the governor is 

uired to exercise his power of veto in accordance with the 
instructions of the Home Government and contrary to the pur- 
of a colonial Ministry. It is essential that he should be 
independent of any colonial party. Given the concession we 
have discussed, it might happen that our Government would find 
it necessary to enforce an intended appointment against the will 
of acolony. We are far from desirous to reduce the strength of 
our relations with our colonies and our authority over them. It 
may not be wise to introduce the concession immediately, and 
accord this privilege to the imperious demands of the Queensland 
Ministry. But an opportunity has been now afforded us, though 
in a somewhat unfortunate manner, to ground this question on a 
substantial understanding, and we cannot but thmk that our 
Government would be well advised to take into their careful con- 
sideration the representations of New South Wales and of the 
other colonial legislatures. The colonial outlook is troubled ; 
and it will require tact and concession on the part of the Govern- 
ment at home to secure without friction the chain of mutual 
interests which connects us with our possessions abroad, and to 
retard the progress of the ideas of the “ Young Australia” and 
Separatist party in our colonies. 


THE CLOSE OF THE RACING SEASON. 


T might be supposed that in the late autumn, when the horses 

of the year have met again and again, their form would be 
known to an ounce, so much so that the results of races would 
be foregone conclusions devoid of interest. Backers could tell a 
different story! November is notorious for what are charitably 
termed “discrepancies in public form,” if not for malpractices 
which would raise a blush to the cheek of the Heathen Chinee. 
Indeed, certain owners and trainers are proverbially “ dangerous 
at the back-end.” It must be distinctly understood that we do 
not imply that there have been any nefarious ayer cen. g during 
this particular back-end ; we are merely speaking of back-ends in 

neral. 
ort is a pleasure to record the success of the Prince of Wales's 
Magic in the Grand Sefton Steeplechase at Liverpool. He 
beat a good field, including the Grand National winner, Roquefort, 
and Baron Schroder’s Savoyard. At the same meeting the 
Knowsley Nursery Stakes of 500/. was won by Captain L. 
Heywood Jones’s Theophilus, who is turning out a smart colt. 
‘o blood is more fashionable at present than a mixture of Sir 
Hercules and Touchstone, and Theophilus has as many as five 
strains of the former and two of the latter. His three-year-old own 
brother, Theosophist, who belongs to the same owner, was easily 
beaten by Lord Calthorpe’s Sandal for the Bickerstaffe Stakes. 
Lord Calthorpe also won the Liverpool St. Leger with his 
three-year-old Toscano, who was giving 12 lbs. or more to 
each of his five opponents. Mr. Renfrew’s Lisbon ran up to his 
very best form in winning the Great Lancashire Handicap by a 
head from Shillelagh, the winner of the Royal Hunt Cup at 
Ascot, giving him almost weight for age, and Theosophist, who 
ran fourth, considerably more. The Liverpool Autumn Cup, 
from a backer’s point of view, was rather a tragedy than a 
comedy. After the Houghton Meeting, Trayles, who started first 


trative worth and capacity in the colonial service should be 
‘Webarred advancement merely because they lack the not altogether 


favourite for the Cesarewitch and ran third, was made favourite 
for the Liverpool Cup ; and Cactus, who had only been beaten by 
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a head for the Cambridgeshire, became a strong second favourite. 
These two horses were ed for large sums of money, but did 
not start. When Bismarck, who had run third for the Cam- 
bridgeshire, was sold to go abroad, it was assumed that he would 
not start for the Liverpool Cup; but, when it was discovered 
that he was to remain in England until he had run in that race, 
there was a scramble to back him, the betting was revolutionized, 
and he became for some time a very hot favourite. There was 
also a sudden—sadly too sudden—mania for plunging on Lord 
Lurgan’s Acme. This colt had been backed at all sorts of prices, 
and short, for both the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire, 
and he now became an object of wild speculation for the Liver- 
pool Oe. So late as a couple of days before the race he was 
an equal favourite with Bismarck at 5 to 1. The next day, 
although it was not pretended that there was anything the matter 
with him, he was scratched. The odds offered, it was said, had 
not been long enough to satisfy his owner, who was not prevented 
by the laws of racing from scratching his horse under these dis- 
tressing circumstances. It is, of course, very wicked of the public 
to forestall an owner in the betting market, and the public was 
severely punished for its pains on this occasion. The name of 
Acme will be painfully associated with the “back-end” of 1888 
in the memories of many plungers. A t deal of money was 
lost, again, by backing Ashplant, who Tit the inside of one of 
his forelegs at exercise, and was scratched on the day of the 
race, after being backed at 44 to 1. At the start Lord Dudley’s 
Fuller.on was first favourite at 5 to 2, and Bismarck was second 
favourite at 10 to 3. It is unnece that we should describe 
the race in detail ; all we need say is that at the distance, Bismarck, 
with Fullerton in his track, was lying second; while the lead 
was being held by Mr. W. Winn’s hired three-year-old filly Lady 
Rosebery, a 12 to 1 outsider, who was receiving 30 lbs. from 
Seek It was soon evident that Fullerton could not win, 
and he was eased below the Stand. Bismarck made a game 
effort, but without success, and Lady Rosebery won very easily 
by a couple of lengths. For the Edinburgh Gold Cup, in October, 
ommy Tittlemouse had beaten her by a length; she now left 
him far in her rear. She has run often and indifferently this 
season, and it is a question whether, for the Liverpool Cup, she 
ran a stone or a stone and a half above any form which she had 
previous'y shown. 

At Derby the mao, had the race all to themselves for 
the Chesterfield Nursery Handicap of 1,000/. There was a field 
of twenty, and the Duke of St. Alban’s Picquet, who had run 
Aristos to a neck at Sandown, was first favourite at about 3 to 1; 
but 12, 25, and 33 to 1 were laid against the first, second, and 
third in the actual race. Archer’s Eulalia, who had won the 
Devonshire Nursery over the same course in September, and had 
now 6st. 12 lbs. to carry, won by a neck from William-the-Silent 
under 5 st. Fs Ibs., while only a head behind that colt came Mr. J. 
Lowther’s Cheroot, the winner of the Gimcrack Stakes at York, 
with 6st. 6lbs. on his back. Amphion, Miss Ethel, Present 
Alms, L’Abbesse de Jouarre, and Wenonah had been the best 

ublic yey in the field; but each had from 8 st. 3 lbs. to 

st. 12lbs. to carry. On the second day, the Prince of Wales's 
Magic won another steeplechase, after a remarkably fine race, by 
a neck, giving more than a stone to Bertha, who ran second. For 
the Chatsworth Plate of 500/., Mr. G. Cleveland's Albertus, a 
three-year-old, by Albert Victor, that had run third twice and 
unplaced six times this season, won by five lengths from fourteen 
opponents. He had started at 14 to 1, and even under only 
6 st. 9 lbs. his victory was a marvellous improvement on his pre- 
vious form of the year. Mr. Abington’s Pioneer, a brown colt by 
Galopin out of Moorhen, that had cost a thousand guineas as a 

earling, ran for the first time in the race for the Doveridge 
Btakes, which he won cleverly from the Duke of Westminster's 
Prebend, by Bend Or, and Mr. Milner’s Australia, by Hermit. 
He now repaid nearly half his purchase-money in stakes alone at 
his first attempt. In a match for s5oo/. Lord Penrhyn’s Noble 
Chieftain gave Lord Durham’s Brooklyn a stone and a half, and 
beat him rather easily by a length. ches, once so common, 
are becoming rarer and rarer. 

TAnson’s two-year-old Help beat the three-year-old Cotillon 
and five other opponents over a course a couple of miles in length 
for a Queen’s Plate. The name of the race was misleading, as 
Queen's Plates are abolished, and when they were given two- 
year-olds were not allowed to run for them. It always seems 
to ug that these long courses are very undesirable for two-year- 
olds, The weight-for-age Feather Plate of the Houghton Meetin 
is a race of this character, and it is a remarkable fact that, wit 
a few exceptions, the two-year-olds that have won it have never 
run successfully again. One of them subsequently walked over 
for a 30/. Plate, but was beaten sixteen times; two which were 
sold for 700 and one that was sold for 950 guineas after win- 
ning the Feather Plate never won again, and several others 
met with the same fate. We are very far, however, from think- 
ing that Help has won his last race. Sir R. Jardine’s Haw- 
thorn, who had won the Hartington Handicap of goo/. at the 
Derby September Meeting, now won the Derby Handicap of 
fool although 16 to 1 had been laid against her at the start. 

mile had hitherto been considered beyond her distance. In 
the course of her three seasons on the Turf she has often run 
wretchedly, but as a two-year-old she beat Réve d’Or, Gloria- 
tion, and Salisbury. She is admirably bred, being descended 
from Alice Hawthorn, and having the Touchstone-Birdcatcher 
cross both on her sire’s and her dam’s sides. Porter's Iddesleigh 


won the Osmaston Nursery Handicap of 500/. from a rather 
moderate field, giving 17 lbs. to Lord Bradford's Davenport, who 
ran him to a neck. As usual, the Derby Meeting, in spite of the 
time of year, was a great success. 

The Warwick and Leamington Meeting brought out large 
fields, and produced fair racing of a certain class. In the last 
race of the meeting, Lord Penrhyn’s Noble Chieftain won his 
tenth victory of the year. The prettiest race was for the Strat- 
ford Welter Plate, for which three two-year-olds were only sepa- 
rated by heads. The meeting was remarkable for the defeat of 
favourites. 

About two hundred racehorses went to Manchester for the 
November meeting. Lord Lascelles’s two-year-old, Royal Gem, 
won the Lancaster Nursery Handicap. This filly, after having 
been beaten seven times, had won the Ditch Mile Nursery at. 
the Newmarket Second October Meeting, when starting at 7 to 1, 
She now started at 10 to 1. With Lord of the Isles, Rataplan, 
Adventurer, and Lord Lyon as her great-grandsires, she is well 
bred enough to please the most fastidious. It should be noticed, 
however, that Lord Calthorpe’s D'Orsay, who started first 
favourite, gave her 5 lbs. and ran her to a neck, after a very fine 
race. For the Rothschild Plate, Noble Chieftain could not make 
a fight with King Monmouth, over seven furlongs, and although 
the race which he won at Warwick was a mile in length, it was. 
in poor company, and five furlongs is probably his best distance, 
The weather on the first day of the meeting was bad, and on the 
second it was still worse; the course was a sea of mud, the rain 
fell in torrents, and a heavy mist made it difficult to see the racing. 
One of Sir Robert Jardine’s FitzJameses, a bay colt out of 
Queen Bathilde, called Duhart, won the Worsley Nursery Handi- 
cap in a field of nineteen, after starting at 10 to1. The same 
odds were laid against Mr. Whipp’s persevering old plater, 
Tommy Tittlemouse, in a field of fifteen, for the Lancashire 
Stakes of 500/., which he won easily by six lengths. This useful 
gelding has run in twenty-nine races, including walks over, this 
season, and he has won eleven times. In the course of his five 
seasons on the turf he has run seventy-seven times in publie and 
won twenty-seven races. He is a son of Berserker, the sire of 
the Prince of Wales's successful steeplechaser, Magic. 

The Manchester Cup sorely puzzled the racing prophets, and 
it will be sufficient to say here that I’Anson’s Kenilworth started 
first favourite. After having been for some time a st 
favourite for the Cesarewitch, he eventually started a good thi 
favourite for that race, ran well as far as the Bushes, and then 
collapsed. It was said, however, that he was “amiss” on the 
day of the Cesarewitch. Phil, Sorrento, and Fallow Chat were 
backed for the Manchester Cup, after Kenilworth, at equal odds. 
Sorrento made most of the running until reaching the straight 
run-in, where it was taken up by Lord Howe's Claymor, 
who won the 1,304/. by half a dozen lengths from Mr. 
Fenwick’s unlucky colt, Phil, from whom he was receiving 15 lbs, 
a difference in weight which was greatly emphasized by the state 
of the course. Claymore, who is a bay colt by Camballo out of 
Setapore, was purchased as a yearling, for“ Mr. Manton,” at 550 

ineas, As a two-year-old he never won a race, and as a three- 
ao the only race he won was the celebrated “ Policeman” 

ince of Wales’s when mounted constable 
cha and routed the leading horses as they were running in, 
oui the exception of Claymore, who thereby landed 2,175/. 
worth of stakes in about the most fluky manner ever known on & 
racecourse. In the autumn he was sold to Lord Howe for 500 
guineas, and since then he had only run once, when he was un- 
placed for the Hunt Cup at Ascot under 6 st. 10 lbs. Under 
6 st. 11 lbs. he now started at 20 to 1 for the Manchester Cup, 
and won easily. There can be little doubt that his success was 
to a great extent owing to his advantage in having a light weight 
to carry through such heavy ground, and as he is a po 
horse, although somewhat wanting in quality, the deep mud was 
all in his favour. It is needless that we should enter into the 
question of the action of the Stewards in allowing Lady Rosebery 
to run for the Manchester Cup without the 1olbs. extra which, 
according to the ideas of most people, she ought to have carried 
as a penalty for having won the Liverpool Cup. If the filly had 
won there would have been a wrangle which it is unpleasant eved 
to think of. 


THE INDIAN PEASANT. 


MONG the various measures which the Indian Government 
undertook after the Famine Commission Report of 1881 was 
what was technically called an analysis of certain tracts, with & 
view to a minute investigation of the condition of the people, the 
capacities of the soil, and the agricultural history of the localitis- 
This work, which has become perhaps even more detailed and 
scientific than its authors intended, was assigned to the new 
Departments, and has laboured under many 
culties. A complete analysis of the tracts selected will not > 
brought to an end for some time yet. Meanwhile, pending this 
exhaustive investigation, Government have instituted a more 
cursory inquiry into the two questions of over-population 
inland emigration. The inquiry may not have been of the me 
searching nature, but it has at any rate yielded many interesting 
and valuable results, and these have been embodied in a cupple- 


ment to the Indian Gazette, which has just reached this 
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There is, i a certain propriety in the Indian authorities 
taking stock of their position at this moment. It is thirty years 
since Indian administration was transferred to the Crown, and 
one of the final acts of the old Company was to place on record 
the progress that had taken place = the last thirty years of 
their stewardship. Moreover, a sufficient interval has now 

since the last famine to have allowed the population to 
recover and to have regained a state of normal prosperity. In 
addition to this, without establishing belief in a theory of 
“cycles,” the lessons of Indian history would teach that the good 
seasons of the last decade cannot continue uninterruptedly. 
There have, indeed, been ominous threatenings of famine this 
autumn in parts of Bombay and of Madras. 

A summary, therefore, of the opinions of the most experienced 
Indian officers on questions vitally affecting the economic condi- 
tion of the vast mass of the A as pulations should meet 
with particular attention. It is pa as to note that the 
Government, without indulging in any optimistic strain or that 

ise at the vast results of their own exertions which some- 
times distinguishes Indian official productions, adopt a reassur- 
ing tone on the whole. Broadly speaking, the condition of 
the lower classes of agriculturists “is not one which need 
cause any anxiety at present.” But there are many districts 
in which the people have no resources to fall back upon, and 
would be — ee into destitution by any cause which inter- 
fered with their regular agricultural wage. All through India, 
in fact, Government are obli to recognize the existence 
“of a numerous population which lives from hand to mouth, 
is always in debt owing to reckless expenditure on marriage 
and other ceremonies, and in consequence of this indebtedness, 
and of the fact that their creditors, the middlemen, intercept 
a Ay aero of the profits of agriculture, does not save, 
and little or oy, Be fall back upon in bad seasons.” 
When we come to certain districts the shadows of the picture are 
still darker. In Behar 4o per cent. of a population of fifteen 
millions are in “a state of agricultural degradation.” One 
Bombay district is cited as not much better. But even in Behar 
and Ratnagiri it must be noted that the “agricultural degrada- 
tion” or indebtedness is due, not so much to the poverty of the 
soil, as to thriftless habits and to the rapid increase in the popula- 
tion. accompanying early marriages. - In Behar the tendency to an 
excessive rate of population is ry conspicuous. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of these awkward facts, a general improvement 
among the agriculturists has been recorded during recent years. 
The stan of comfort rises steadily, and this is B giosip 4 
visible in the better houses built everywhere. e are also 
agsured that certain craftsmen, such as the weavers, who have 
been ruined by European competition, are finding other employ- 
ment. But the paternal Government is slless chon the injury 
to the artistic production of the world which will be inflicted by 
the loss of their acquired aptitudes and skill. 

:It is for the rural population in the overcrowded districts that 
the Indian authorities are principally concerned in their schemes 
of inland emigration. We may leave aside for the moment 
colonial emigration, which in the last ten years has drawn off 
pethaps 150,000 labourers. Some authorities consider that this 
y pmpee is far from having reached its limits, and that a great 

for the coolies yet exists in the Straits Settlements and else- 
where. But there are certain disadvantages in the way, beside 
the reluctance, e ted as it is, of the Indian races to cross- 
ing “the black water.” Complaints of ill-treatment and broken 
Pledges have not been infrequent, and a recent telegram has an- 
nounced that the Indian Government has (perhaps not before it 
was time) put a stop to Indian emigration to the French islands, 
whete the labourer’s lot hardly seems to have been a happy one. 
It would certainly be a better economy if the authorities could 
induce movements of the population from congested districts 
to the large uncultivated, But fertile, tracts which India still 
has at her disposal. There is still untenanted land in the 
tich Central Provinces which are being opened up by a new 
trunk railway. The Punjab also has spare corners, to say 
nothing of the demand for labour on the Assam tea ens, 
while the annexation of Upper Burmah affords new and abundant 
rtunities, But obstacles have to be overcome; national 
crasies, differences of language and custom, expense of 
Moving, and, above all, the stubborn conservatism innate in 
the Indian aa. Still the Government seem to cherish 
hopes, though the riments hitherto conducted have not 
been uniformly successful, perhaps largely ome to the agents 
employed and their procedure. te le indeed, have burnt 
their fingers more than once. The great Behar emigration 
scheme to Burmah in 1882 was a signal failure, and cost a 
‘onsiderable sum, while an ambitious attempt to draft labourers 
from the North-Western Provinces into Charwar Jungle 
4lso ended in a fiasco. On the other hand, the Resolution 
tells us that several schemes conducted by private ncy, 
and particularly by missionaries whose intimate bento of 
their people serves them in stead, have been attended with 
liant results. For instance, the Jagdepur Jungle in Bengal, 
which was the year after is 
Row a p us ing with 8,500 inhabitants. e genesis 
of this settlement was, however, very modest and tentative, and 
its,promoters, instead of having Government money to draw upon, 
Simed at its being self-supporting. There seems, therefore, good 
Teason to believe that if prudently under- 
taken, has a future before it. If it ean be slopes, it. ill 


afford an escape from the increased pressure on the soil in certain 
parts of India. The results of the Indian Government's deter- 
mination to take the matter more seriously in hand will be 
awaited with interest. 


ADULTERATION. 
vi. 
MILK. 


as accepted definition of the adulteration of milk is “the 
addition of any foreign substance, or water; or the removal 
of any fatty matter of the milk—namely, the cream.” It may be 
considered that, since the passing of the Foods and Drugs Act, 
the adulteration of milk has diminished very materially indeed. 
And it may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that, 
before the passing of the Foods and Drugs Act, it was the ordi- 
nary custom of milk retailers to add something like 25 per cent. 
of water to the milk as obtained from the cow. 

The milk now sold by presumably respectable London dairy- 
men, at full price, does not, as a rule, contain water. By an 
ingenious trick, the vendor of cheap milk is able to earn a profit, 
and yet keep what he retails within the definition of pure milk. 
And this fo how: he performs this interesting experiment. He adds 
skim milk—¢.e. milk from which the cream has been separated b 
a mechanical process—to the genuine article. Unless skim mi 
be looked upon as a “foreign substance,” the retailer of cheap 
milk is still a vendor of an unadulterated article. 

Skim milk, when sold as such, at twopence or threepence a 
quart, is theoretically unobjectionable ; but when it is fortified by 
a small and varying proportion of genuine milk, a proportion 
Which differs according to the neighbourhood it is sold in, and 

ed off upon the unsuspecting customer as “ fresh milk from 
the cow” by the peripatetic hawker—-a person of bucolic a 
pearance, carefully got up in a smock-frock, with rustic he 
gear and leather le ings, and concealing his name with country- 
tied bashfulness—then harm is done. 

The cowkeeper is ope the dairyman’s premises are care- 
fully inspected ; but the purveyor of milk and the hawker are 
unfettered, and thus it is that the fraudulent hawker does prett 
well that which is right or wrong in his own eyes. He aly 
his wares at a price that the licensed dairymen cannot touch, his 
expenses are few, he pays no rent, there is no licence to trouble 
him, nor does he suffer any annoyance from the more or less 
active parochial officer. To sum up the situation, the person in 
question is a milkseller—we can hardly go so far as to say pure 
and simple—and, like other enterprising persons gifted with sound 
commercial instincts, it behoves him to buy in the cheapest 
market and to sell in the dearest. He purchases skim milk at 
fourpence per barn gallon (a barn gallon is equivalent to two 
ordinary gallons); he adds some treacle to colour and sweeten, 
and a little salt to bring up the flavour, then he either adds, or 
does not add, a proportion of genuine milk, according to the 
neighbourhood he supplies; he puts on his guileless smock frock 
and his innocent leather leggings and starts on his morning round. 
Now the treacle and the salt are harmless adulterations enough. 
Skim milk, as such, is a capital beverage, easily digested ; but it 
must be recollected that milk is the food of infants, children, and 
invalids, and that skim milk to them is a serious matter, for a 
milk deficient in calorifacients causes them to droop in thou- 
sands. It is an absolute fact that the infantile mortality caused 
by poor milk amongst children brought up by hand is enormous 
—and we must remember that nowadays mothers who, for one 
reason or another, do not nurse their offspring are in the great 
majority ; and this, curiously enough, applies especially to the 
poorer classes. : 

It may be asked why it is that skim milk finds its way to 
London at all? Is it on account of the demand? That can scarcely 
be the case. The real reason most probably is that, as in the case 
of the milk produced in London, the country milk is tampered 
with after it reaches the metropolis. Of course in some instances 
landed proprietors purchase the greater part of the milk obtain- 
able from their tenants. In some cases, indeed, usually in the 
interest of their tenants, and at a very fair valuation, it is 
allowed for against rent. Very frequently the landlord extracts 
every particle of cream by means of the mechanical “ separator,” 
and the skim milk is sent up to town. All this is straightforward 
and fair enough as far as it goes; but it is after the skim milk 
has reached London that it is dealt with in the way that we 
have indicated. 

We have submitted to the analysis of Professor Wanklyn six 
samples of milk, labelled A, B, C, D, E, and F, and purchased 
from six London milk-sellers, taken at haphazard. We append 
the Professor’s report :— 

Laboratory, 6 Derby Villas, 
New Malden, 
23rd Nov., 1888. 
The six samples of milk, labelled A, B,C, D, E, F respectively, gave 
the following results on analysis: 
Grammes per 100 
cubic centimetres, 
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— milks only A and D are genuine; and these are good, rich 
milks, 
se rest are either skimmed or watered, or both skimmed and 
Ww 

B is watered to the extent of one part of water in eight parts of the 
sample. It is not at all skimmed. 

C is skim milk. 


E and F are either skimmed or watered, or both skimmed and watered. 
‘J. WANKLYN. | 


Until the fraudulent tradesman is compelled to advertise his | 
own misdeeds, he will. continue his nefarious but =| 
—— Out of the six specimens submitted to fessor | 

anklyn, four are adulterated, and actually 12} per cent. of , 
water is to be found in sample B (the best of the four). 

‘The public is willing to pay fourpence or fivepence a quart 
for good milk. Either of these prices leaves the dairyman a 
very considerable profit ; and indeed they will not grumble at the 
extra penny, which, after all, is not too much to pay in con- 
sideration of acareful sani inspection, attention to cleanli- 


ness of vessels and the health of cows and servants, and housing | tu 


of a large herd of cattle in model buildings. 


| interests of the Com 


the four years only 7 per cent. seems to corroborate our position. 
No doubt our critic is right in what he says respecting the rapid 
growth of the industrial branch of the business; but then we 
were not dealing with the industrial branch. Our remarks ap- 
plied to the ordinary business carried on by the Companies 
nerally. 
“> far our critic, we venture to think, is only skirmishing, 
while he is leading up to the real point for which the article was 
written. At the conclusion of our remarks, a couple of months 
ago, we called attention to the rapid growth of expenses, and we 
pointed out that this was a source of 7 which needed to be 
guarded against by the Companies. We admitted fully that 
there is a very strong temptation to increase expenses, since 
skilful agent, favourably placed, has it in his power materially to 
increase the business of an office. And, therefore, it seems worth 
while to pay him handsomely. Our contemporary goes farther 
than this, and asserts that, not only is it necessary in the 
ies themselves to increase their expendi- 
re in securing business, but that it is desirable, from the public 
int of view, that they should disseminate a knowledge of the 


Now although, as we have seen, the samples B, C, E and F | insurance business, and should draw in the largest possible. 
are adulterated, if the vendors of the milk in question were number of assured. “It is much better,” he says, “that two 


prosecuted it would not by any means be an easy matter to 
secure a conviction. Then, too, if the four delinquents were to 
be fined to-day, they would, in all probability, continue their 
nefarious practices to-morrow—because it pays. Whether the 
parish inspectors are careless in their duties or not we are 
scarcely at present prepared to say; but “ pg it home ” 
cieeiehedie dem en , and it is quite clear that, so 
long as a mere fine is inflicted, the adulterator of milk will con- 
tinue in his profitable career. 


INSURANCE BUSINESS. 


JOURNAL devoted to the interests of the Insurance Com- 

panies has recently taken exception to certain points in an 
article on Insurance Reform that appeared in these columns a 
couple of months ago. Perhaps we might be content to take as 
evidence that little real fault is to be found with the article the 
admission of our contemporary “ that it is the best and most 
intelligent commentary on the life assurance business of the 
age that we have seen in a non-scientific journal, and one which 
has not for its special mission the dealing with this particular 
business of life assurance.” As, however, the points raised are 
of much importance, we think it well to add somewhat to 
our former remarks upon the subject. In our article a couple 
of months ago we said that the habit of insurance had latel 
received a check, and in some directions even had fallen off 
that the first thought of the Insurance Companies was to extend 
their business abroad, and that doubtless they had found a 
profitable field in India and the Colonies, but that it was difficult 
to conduct a large business at so great a distance; that in 
the more advanced foreign countries the Companies were met 
by keen native competition, and that in the less advanced coun- 
tries it was almost impossible to guard against combinations to 
defraud. We arrived, therefore, at the conclusion that the best 
field, after all, was to be found at home. And we then proceeded 
to notice and commend some of the most important reforms lately 
introduced by the Companies. We did not profess to enumerate 


every reform ; but we touched upon those which, in our opinion, | 


were the most important and the most loudly called for by public 
opinion. Our contemporary points out that we omitted to notice 
one very im 
a policy shall be available for the payment of the premiums until 
the amount of the surrender value is exhausted by such payments, 
plus 5 per cent. interest. This is,no doubt, a valuable reform 
where the 
difficulties and wishes to continue the payment of his premium. 
But, as we have said, we did not profess to deal with every re- 
form, nor did we mean to imply that those unenumerated by us 
were not important. This omission, however, is only referred to 
by the way. Another point to which our critic takes excep- 
tion is the statement, referred to above, that the habit of in- 
suring life has received a check, and in some directions has 
actually fallen off. And in support of his exception he cites 
figures from the Blue-books to show that the aggregate premium 
income of the Companies in 1882 amounted to 12,163,838/., and 
in 1886 had risen to 13,033,945/. In the same interval the con- 
sideration for annuities had risen from 610,137. to 703,993/. 
Now if our critic had gone back to the year 1878 he would have 
found that the premium income amounted to 12,102,395/. In 
four years, therefore, the premium income had increased only 
61,0001., which, we beg to ay very fully confirms our statement 
of a couple of months ago. Further, it appears to us that an in- 
crease in the consideration paid for annuities of less than 100,000/. 
in four years does not show very great growth. And we may 
say the same of the increase in the premium income, which is only 
870,107/., or a trifle over 7 per cent., especially when we recollect 
that the Companies have a paying exceptional atten- 
tion to foreign, colonial, and Indian business, and that population 
and wealth have been growing at a very rapidrate. Our remarks, 
it will be recollected, applied only to the home business, and the 
fact that the whole business, home and foreign, has increased for 


rtant reform—namely, that the surrender value of - 


person assured has fallen into temporary pecuniary | 


persons should be insured, even although no bonus should be. 
| earned, than that only one person should be insured, under a policy 
_ upon which a very handsome bonus may be declared.” Better for: 
, whom? For the proprietors of the office possibly, for the second 
| person insured it may be; but what about those already assured, 
whose bonuses may be trenched upon ? The ine expendi- 
| ture must come out of the premium income. The premium income: 
| must defray the expenses of the office, must give a dividend to 
, the shareholders, if there are any, and must, being properly in- 
_ vested, accumulate so as to pay all policies as they fall due, if 
_the Company is to p r. Now, it is evident that, if the 
| expenses increase entaaabiy, either the bonuses must be 
_reduced, or the fund out of which policies are paid must be 
| trenched upon. It is, of course, not ible to calculate so 
| exactly that no more is taken out of the pockets of the policy- 
_ holders than is absolutely required, and it is out of the surplus 
| which is paid beyond what is absolutely required that bonuses 
come. If, then, the expenses largely increase, they must eat 
‘into the bonuses. And if they on perpetually increasing, 
they may even endanger the policies themselves. Now, if the 
knowledge gets abroad that expenses are so growing that 
bonuses must diminish, is it likely that the habit of insurance: 
will spread? From the point of view of the public welfare, it 
may be better that two persons should be insured and receive no 
bonus than that only one should be insured and receive a large: 
bonus, provided always that the two persons who receive no 
bonus are aware when insuring that they will not participate in 
bonuses, and are not charged premiums for what, in fact, they never 
receive. But if they are c for what, in fact, they never 
receive, they are deceived. e Company breaks faith with 
them, and the habit of life insurance must be seriously checked. 
Passing from controversy, let us inquire how the facts actually 
stand as to the growth in the expenses of the offices. The Statist 
has from the first paid close attention to this matter. Every year 
when the Blue-book appears, it classifies the Companies in four 
categories, according to the proportion borne by the expenses of 
management, including commissions, to the premium income. 
We turn to these very convenient tables, and we find that in 1878- 
there were 19 Companies whose expenses of management, in- 
cluding commission be it recollected, were less than 10 per cent. 
of the premium income. In 1887 the number had fallen to 9. 
| Again in 1878 there were 45 Companies whose expenses of 
management, including commissions, ranged between Io and 15 
per cent. of the premium income. In 1887 the number had fallem 
_to 39. Thus in 1878 there were 64 Companies whose expenses 
| of management, including commission, were less than 15 per cent. 
| of the premium income, and in 1887 there were only 48 such 
Companies ; 16 Companies, that is, had very materially increased 
their expenses of management. Once more we find that in 1878 
there were only 7 Companies whose expenses of management, 
including commission, ranged from 15 to 20 per cent. of the 
— income. But in 1887 the number had risen to 24. 
| Here there was an increase of 17; thus the 16 Companies which 
_had increased their expenses of management passed into the 
| third of The Statist’s classes and one more. This one came from 
| the fourth and the last class, whose proportion of expenses of 
management to premium income exceeded 20 per cent. In the 
interval between 1878 and 1887, that is to say, there is only one 
case of a reduction in expenses, while there are 16 cases of # 
material increase. And be it borne in mind, further, that the 
greatest number of increases is in the Companies which in 1878 
were at the very top of the list ; those whose expenses of 
ment were under 10 per cent. of the premium inceme. "Lastly, 
we find that last year there were only 9 Companies whose eX- 
enses were less than 10 per cent. of their premium income. 
ere were only 39 whose expenses between 10 and 15 
per cent., while there were 24 whose expenses bet weer 
15 to 20 per cent. And there were as many as 33 whose eX- 
penses exceeded 20 per cent. of the premium income. And in 
these latter cases the ave roportion of all the 33 t 
the premium income exceeded 38 per cent. Every reader, we 
think, will agree with us that this is a state of affairs which calls 
for comment ; that it is time the Companies should address them- 
selves to keeping down within all possible limits the working 
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expenses. In pointing out this we do not mean to insinuate that 
actual harm hitherto has been done. But the should 
be checked in time, before harm arises: It is as friends of in- 
surance, desiring to see the habit more general, that we address 
our warning to the insurance Companies, and in that spirit we 
trust they will receive it. te cult 


CONCERTS. 


ge last two Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace do not 
call for much notice. On the 17th Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
Golden Legend attracted a very large audience ; on the 24th the 
=r feature of the concert was the performance of Beethoven's 
ica Symphony and of Dr. Mackenzie's Twelfth Night Overture, 
@ work which a ee twice at the last series of Richter 
Concerts, though it had not been previously heard at the Crystal 
Palace. The vocalist was Herr Max Heinrich. who created a favour- 
able impression by his intelligent singing of Wolfram’s scena from 
Tannhauser, Schubert’s Serenade and Schumann’s “ Wanderlied.” 
The only novelty in the p e was a Fantasia, announced 
for violin and orchestra, but played with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, on themes from Smetana’s opera, Die verkaufte Braut, the 
Overture to which work concluded the concert. The violin 
solo was played by the composer, Pan Ondriezek, who also per- 
formed ini’s First Concerto. More interesting than these 
two concerts have been the Popular Concerts at St. James's Hall 
on the pohen 26th. On the former day, Pom _ Manns was 
devoting a space in his programme to the works of Smetana, 
Mr. seal mas producing the latest work of the Bohemian 
composer's more celebrated pupil, Antonin Dvotik. National 
art may be said to be getting its full share of recognition just 
mow. The new departure of the last few years, which 
tends to import local and national characteristics into established 
musical forms, seems to be already having an important in- 
fluence. Certainly those composers who, like Grieg im Norway, 
Tchaikowsky in Russia, and Dvofrik in Bohemia, go to the tra- 
ditional songs and dances of their native country for inspiration, 
ate more heard of than the old-fashioned composers who still 
— music as a universal language. Whether this movement 
end in splitting up the art into distinct national schools, 
time alone can show, but so long as characteristic rhythms 
and peculiarities of scale are within due bounds, there can 
be no reason for objecting to them, and they certainly im 
@ pleasant flavour of originality to such compositions as Dvorak’s 
new Pianoforte Quintet. This work was written last winter, 
and may be taken to represent the composer’s most mature views 
upon the subject of nationality in art. In it there is clearly a 
return to the happier and more successful style of his earlier 
chamber music, and an abandonment of the position he at- 
os eg to take = his oratorio, St. Ludmilla. In recogniz- 
ing his failure in this direction Dvotak has shown himself pos- 
sessed of the rare and priceless power of judging the limits of 
his own genius, and he has been fully rewarded _ success 
his new work has achieved. The Quintet had been already 
heard in London. It was produced last season at Sir Charles 
Hallé’s Chamber Concerts, but it was new to the Popular Con- 
cert audience, who received it on Saturday with a warmth which 
= well for its future popularity. It would be difficult not 
tobe pleased with such music. The form is strictly classical, 
the Quintet consisting of the four orthodox movements—A llegro 
™a non tanto, Andante con moto, Molto vivace, and Allegro— 
tral singularly and orginal, ‘Though 
m, Dvofik is si y fresh and origi ough 
confining himself to accepted forms, the Quintet is not sty 
those works of which every schoolgirl can immediately analyse 
the construction. The sections of each movement are not, so to 
rg ticketed “ First Subject,” “Second Subject,” “ Here begins 
¢ working out,” as is so apt to be the case; but the various 
themes of which the movements are constructed are interwoven 
in an pasar ray meee fashion. This is especially the 
case with regard to the second movement, a “ Dumka,” or , 
which, beginning with a ritornello, is followed by two ‘distinns 
melodies. Upon these three subjects a series of variations is 
built, though the order in which the themes are used, and the 
Manner in which the ritornello is woven into them, seem to be 
subject to no definite rule. In the Scherzo, entitled “Furiant,” 
the samé elaboration of workmanship is noticeable, though a 
little examination shows that the whole, intricate as it at first 
sight seems, can be reduced to perfectly simple elements. Even 
more important than this is the effect of spontaneity produced. 
is is the real test of such music, and, ju by it, Dvorak’s 
Quintet must be pronounced one of the most successful works of 


its kind produced during late years. 
remainder of Saturday's p consisted of Mozart’s 
B flat Quartet for strings ; Schubert's Rondo, Op. 70, for piano- 


and songs 
above all thi tic interpretation in the highest 

and Sir Charles 

i ho 
e. Bertha Moore, who sang 


for four Voices, with pianoforte accompaniment, 


audience to St. James's Hall. The new work, Op. 103, which 
was on this occasion performed for the first time in Ragland, 
was produced originally at Berlin about a month ago. Like 
the same composer's two sets of “Liebeslieder” waltzes, it eon- 
sists of a number of short poems set for four voices, either singly 
or in combination, though it differs from the earlier work in 
the marked feature that, whereas in the waltzes solos and 
duets occur frequently, in the new “Gipsy Songs” all the voices 
are used in every number, though the tenor and have 
prominent solo One of the most noticeable charac- 
teristics of the “Zigeuner-Lieder” is the manner in which, 
although the songs are in 2-4 time, each number is varied by 
the use of different rhythms, so that throughout the whole eleven 
songs an extraordi amount of variety in colouring is to be 
found. As to Whether they are distinctively gipey in charac- 
ter, opinions will probably differ. What the exact camnstasiatia’ 
of gipsy music are seems indeed to be doubtful; there are cer- 
tainly none of those mentioned by the writer of the analytical 
programme which are not also to be found in H ian music, 
though perhaps it should not be forgotten that no less an autho- 
rity than Liszt has asserted that the Magyars took their national 
music from the gipsies. The accompaniments of Brahms’s new 
work are evidently often intended to imitate the metallic ring of 
the dulcimer, and the strongly marked rhythms and sudden 
accelerations of time impart an air of brilliancy and wildness 
which may well pass for gipsy in character; but the whole 
effect aimed at is evidently no pedantic imitation of more or 
less crude forms of semi-barbarian music, but rather an artistic 
colouring by the use of the piquant rhythms and strongly marked 
accents of national music. The listener who would cavil at the 
new work on the ground that it is not really gipsy music must 
be hard to please. Sung as they were on Monday the “ Gi 
Songs” seemed absolutely to take away the breath by t 
brilliancy and charm. Many of them are so short as to take 
barely two or three minutes in performance, yet each is a perfect 
= of melody and clever writ Where all are so good it is 
ifficult to single out any especial number; but mention should 
be made of the fifth, the strongly accentuated character of which 
seems to breathe the very spirit of the wild Czardas it describes ; 
of the sixth, full of extraordinary swing, with an imitation of a 
dulcimer accompaniment ; and of the eleventh, where the sudden 
changes of key and the syncopations of the accompaniment com- 
bine to produce effects which are simply delightful. The “Gipsy 
Songs” were most excellently sung by Mrs. Henschel, Miss Lena 
Little, and Messrs. Henschel and Shakespeare, the last of whom 
particularly distinguished himself. They were received with 


Fam applause and bid fair to attain wide ularity. The 
rilliancy of this performance seemed to ov ow the rest of 
the e. The opening Quartet was Schubert's umous 


work in D minor, and the remaining numbers were Max Bruch’s 
setting for violoncello of the Hebrew melody “ Kol Nidrei,” and 
Chopin's Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31, for pianoforte solo. The 
latter was played by Miss Margaret Wild, who achieved a de- 
cided success under trying circumstances. The Scherzo was played 
at the end of the programme, after Brahms’s new work, and the 
débutante was in the unpleasant position of having to play out the 
people who make a rule of leaving during the performance of 
the last piece. In spite of this, Miss Wild made a impres- 
sion. Her ing was somewhat deficient in feeling, but her 
execution and touch are excellent, and her reappearance will be 
looked for with interest. 

The only novelty at the second Symphony Concert, which took. 
lace last Tuesday, was a set of Ballet Airs by Beethoven which 

ve been recently published in the volume issued by Messrs. 
Breitkopf & Haertel as a supplement to the complete edition of the 
master’s works. They were composed when Beethoven was still at 
Bonn, fora ballet invented by Count Waldstein for the Carnival of 
the year 1791, in which the members of the Elector’s Court, dressed 
in old German costumes, performed a series of dances supposed to 
represent the performers’ ancestors as they appeared when fight- 
ing, hunting, making love, and drinking—these being considered 
the chief occupations of the old German nobles. thoven’s 
music accordingly consists of a series of little Pieces, entitled 
“ Marsch,” “ Deutscher Gesang,” “ Jagdlied,” “ Romanze,” 
“ Kriegslied,” “ Trinklied,” and “ Deutscher Tanz,” the whole 
winding up with a Coda. The ballet is a véry slight piece of 
work, and, though it possesses a certain amount of interest from a 
biographical point of view, it was hardly worth the revival, and 
certainly aroused no desires to hear it again, At the same con- 
cert Miss Fanny Davies gave an admirable performance of 
Mozart’s D minor Pianoforte Concerto, a work which is only too 
seldom heard. The overtures to Oberon and Tannhduser and Brahme's 
fine Third Symphony were also included in the programme. It is 
satisfactory to note that there was a large audience. The prices 
charged for admission to these concerts are so 
low that they deserve to meet with every success, 


THE PROVOST OF KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

T is hardly too much to say that the death of Dr. Okes, 
ached the of ninety-one, has 
taken the University by surprise. He had an’ stitution 
of the place. While evetything around him changed, and old 
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things became new, his venerable figure remained unaltered, like 
& monument of an older faith which has survived the attacks of 
successive iconoclasts, to tell the younger generation what manner 
of men the Dons of the past had been. He was fond of saying 
that the first public event he could distinctly remember was the 
battle of Trafalgar.. He had been a Master at Eton when Goodall 
was Provost and Keate Head-master, and he had begun to rule 
over King’s College when the University of Cambridge differed as __ 
widely from what it is now as the Europe of Napoleon from its | 

t condition. Still, his load of years sat so lightly upon | 
Line, his interest in what was going forward was still so keen, | 
that there seemed to be no reason why he should not complete 
his century of life. The slight infirmities from which he sutiered 
did not prevent him, until quite lately, from attending service in 
chapel, at least on Sundays; his hearing was Wt little affected ; 
his sight was good; and he could still enjoy the society of his 
friends. Only a few days before his death he was reading Miss 
Burney’s Evelina to his daughters. When it became known on 
Sunday last that he had really away, it was hard to believe 
that the sad news could possibly be true. 

Richard Okes was born in Cambridge on December 15, 1797. 
His father, Thomas Verney Okes, was a in extensive 
practice. Tradition is silent respecting the future Provost's 
childhood and early education ; but, as in those days boys —_ 
their lives at Eton at a very early age, it is probable that when 
he was little older than a child he also was set to fight his battles 
among the collegers, in what even a devoted Etonian called “a 
proverb and a reproach”—Long Chamber. In 1816, when he 
was rather more than eighteen, he obtained a scholarship at 
~~ College; but it appears from the University records ‘hat 
he did not formally matriculate until November in the following 
year. Inthose days, be it remembered, King’s College was a 
very different place from what it is now, both structurally and 
educationally. The magnificent site, on which Henry VI. in- 
tended to place an equally magnificent college, was occupied by 
no structures of importance except the chapel and the Fellows 
Building, part of a second d design which, like the 
first, was never completed. e scholars, or at all events 
the greater part of them, were packed into Old Court—the 
small, irregular quadrangle west of the University Library, to 
which the founder intended originally to limit his college. It 
-must have been a curious structure, very picturesque and interest- 
ing from an archeological point of view, but very unwholesome 
and uncomfortable as a place of residence. The very nicknames 

iven to some of the chambers—“the Tolbooth,” “the Block- 

use,” and the like—are a sufficient proof of their discomfort. 
In one of these, on the ground floor, facing Clare Hall, young 
Okes resided ; and until a few months ago enough of this ~~ 0 
the college existed to enable the present generation to form a 
fairly correct idea of the gloom and damp that their ancestors 
to put up with. But members of King’s 
had to endure something far worse than physical discomfort. It 
had been the object of their founder to make his college inde- 
dent of the University, and, as a consequence of these well- 
intentioned enactments, scholars of King’s were not allowed to 
compete for University honours, but obtained their degrees as.a 
matter of course. The result is not difficult to conceive. In 
every society there will be some whose love of letters, or whose 
‘ardour for distinction, is so strong that — can check it ; 
but, as a rule, the young Etonians who were obliged to spend 
three years in Cambridge threw learning to the winds, enjoyed 
to their hearts’ content the me i not to say license, of their 
new surroundings. It was a state of things; and that 
Okes felt it to be so is proved by the rness with which 
he, a strong Conservative, set himself to get it abolished as 
soon as he had the power to do so. We do not claim for the 
‘late Provost any specially studious habits as a young man; 
he was too genial and fond of society to have ever been a 
very hard reader; but his scholarship in after years could not 
have been as accurate as it certainly was had he wasted his 
time at Cambridge; and as a proof that he aimed at distinction, 
it should be mentioned that he obtained Sir William Browne's 
prize for Greek and Latin Epigrams in 1819 and 1820. To the 
end of his life he was fond of writing Latin verse; and 
when the Fellows of his College congratulated him on his nine- 
tieth birthday in Latin and English poems, he replied in half 
a dozen Latin lines, which many a younger sch could not 

havé turned so neatly: 

- He ed to his degree in 1821, and was in due course 
elected Fellow of his Coilege. Soon afterwards he returned 
to Eton-as an Assistant-Master. Mr. Gladstone was one of 
the first set of boys who, in Eton phrase, were “up to him” 
in school. He filled his difficult position with a judicious 
dlending of severity and bonhomie that made him thoroughly 
by everybody, and at the same time beloved by 

those boys who saw enough of him to discover that his di 
nified and slightly pompous demeanour concealed a slnguenty 
warm and sympathetic heart. His house was well conducted 
and deservedly popular; and though in those days Masters 
did not see much of their _ in private, he contrived to 
turn several of his. boys into life-long friends. In 1838 he 
became Lower Master—an office which he held till he returned 
to Cambridge in 1850. While in that influential position he 
introduced at least one reform into the school; he got what was 
called “an intermediate examination” established, which 


tnt final examination which was to determine theiz 


obtaining a scholarship at 


> 
In November 1850, the Provostship of ing’s College having 


been vacated by the death of the Rev. George Thackeray, Dr. 


Okes was elected his successor. So anxious was he to abolish 
the anomalous position of King’s-men with to Universi 
degrees that, on his way from Eton to Cambridge to be ind 
to his new di ity, he stayed a few hours in London to take 
counsel with the ishop of Lincoln, as Visitor of the College, on 
the best bain? of effecting an alteration, The needful negotiations 
were pressed forward without loss of time, and on the Ist May, 
1851, the College informed the University of their willingness to 
abolish the mee | state of things. The University, as might 
have been expected, took time to consider the matter; and it was 
not until Feb 18, 1852, that the Senate accepted the 
reform. eanwhile Dr. Okes had been elected Vice- 
ancellor, and, in virtue of that office, had the pleasure of 
signing the report which concluded the negotiations. His 
year of office as Vice-Chancellor ended, he took but little 
in University business. He served on the Council of 
the Senate from 1864 to 1868, and he was occasionally a 
member of Syndicates; but, with these exceptions, he devoted 
himself to the affairs of his college. When he returned to 
the University the ancient constitution still subsisted, and it 
may be doubted whether he could ever have brought himself into 
cordial sympathy with the change inaugurated y the statutes 
which came into operation in 1858. The abolition of the old 
caput, and the virtual dethronement of the heads of colleges, must 
have seemed to him reforms which savoured of sacrilege. Sti 
when a reform had been once carried he accepted it loyally, and 
never tried by underhand devices to thwart its provisions or 
diminish its force. He was too straightforward to pretend that 
he liked change, but he was too honest to take away with one 
hand the assent that he gave with the other. In —_ to his 
own college he was before all things an Etonian, and he — 
the ancient system by which King’s was recruited exclusively 
Eton. But when it was decided, in 1864, to throw the college 
under certain restrictions, to all comers, he offered no violent 
resistance to the scheme, though he did not like it; and it may 
be doubted whether he ever felt that the newcomers were really 
King’s-men. His sense of duty, as well as his natural kindliness, 
compelled him to accept them; but he looked upon them as 
aliens. This strong conservative bias, opposed to the liberal im 
stincts of a society which his own reform had created, sometimes 
brought him into collision with his Fellows; but such differences 
of opinion were not of long duration. He was never morose. He 
never bore agrudge against any one. Hissense of humour, hisnatural 
geiety of spirits, carried him through difficulties which his 
abitual tone of mind would hardly have enabled him to sur 
mount. When his portrait was painted by Herkomer, the artist 
showed him as he lived, with a smile on his kind face. It was 
objected that so jocose a countenance was at variance with the 
dignity of his position. ‘“ What would the Provost of King’s be 
without his jokes ?” was the reply of a sarcastic dignitary. The 


remark had a deeper meaning than its author either imagined or 
intended. 
REVIEWS. 


A NEW PUSS IN BOOTS.* 


HE story of “ Puss in Boots” is not, perhaps, one of the most 
T Men distributed in the world; but the known versions 
are marked by features of great interest to the student of popular 
tales. A new variant has been discovered by M. Maxence 
Rochemonteix, and has been published, with other Nubian 
Marchen, first in Mémoires de [Institut Egyptien, and later in ® 
copy tiré a ie The editor gives the Nubian contes with 6 
French translation, and he has made a most curious contribution 
to the science of the minor mythology, though he delibe: 
abstains from comment or theoretical discussion of origin 
transmission. 

The tellers of M. Maxence de Rochemonteix’s tales are the 
tribes called Barbarins by the natives of Egypt. They are the 
oe of Dongola and their neighbours, the countrymen of the 

di. Their physical type is neither that of the Egyptians nor 
of the Hadendowa and Bishari—the “ Kushites,” as M. Maxence 
de Rochemonteix calls them. Their language has been traced to 
the same origin as that of the n s of Dar Nuba; but it 
not our author’s impression that they really have close relations 
of any kind with these tribes. He thinks that his story-tellers 
are a mixed race, born of the contact and conflict between 
Kushite and the black peoples of the Soudan. The physical type 
of the former predominates, the latter have contributed more to 

and character. The story-tellers thus belong to @ very 

old stock, and may have relations and connexions with the 

dwellers in Central Africa. But even a more complete study of 
their speech and mixed descent will not enable us to decide 

uestion Whence did these Nubians their popular tales? 

have long been in touch with Fevet, with Arabs, and 

stories might easily filter through to them from Greece, from 


the collegers were enabled to test their capacities re sub- 
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India, from the centre of the African continent. Let us ‘ex- 
amine their shape of the story, which is best known in the form 

blished errault (1697)—the form of “Puss in Boots.” 

erever this tale is found it narrates the adventures of a poor 
a rich, a royal, marriage. e stories, again, are divi 
into canes which add a moral by setting forth and ase | 
the ingratitude of the man to his beast friend, and those in whi 
no kind of moral is introduced, and this incident disap 
moral is taken with more or less seriousness where it does occur ; 
but the main essential difference in the Méarchen is the presence 
orabsence of human ingratitude. It may be as well to make a 
kind of tabular statement of the variants as we know them. 
First let us take— 

A. “ Puss in Boots” with no Moral. 

1, Le chat botté. (English, Puss in Boots.) Perrault. 1697. 


Palace with Pillars of Gold. (Here a girlis the heroine.) 
en, 

3. Lord Peter. (Dasent’s Tales from the Norse.) (The cat 
a P and marries the man for has in- 
trigued.) Norway. 

' if Straparola’s version. (Piacevoli Notti,xi.1. Venice. 1562.) 


5. The Jackal. (Folk Tales India. Lal 

Behari Day.) (The jackal is not ungratefully trested) India. 
B. “ Puss in Boots” with a Moral. 

but is com- 


ve properly. (Deulin, Contes de ma mére I Oye, 
p. 205.) The. po version in oral tradition in France. 
2. Conte Piro. The man is ul, and kills the beas® 


Sicily. t 

3c Conte Piro, A different conclusion, The fox has stipulated 
erp He pretends to be dead, and is bi of 
his rew 


0! 4. The fox is ungratefully treated, but “coerces” the man by 
ing to reveal the story of his rise in life, (Boukoutchi 


Khan. Mémoires de l’ Académie de St.-Pétershourg, 1873.) Avars 


of Northern Caucasus. 
5. A Slavonic variant. Russia. 

‘6. Sultan Darai. Gunes Swahili Tales.) The beast-friend, a 
gazelle, is treated with cruel ingratitude. The man is severel, 
punished. The gazelle receives a public funeral. Zanzibar. 
mixed Arab and Negro race. 

A slight inspection of these variants proves that, on the whole, 
the moral version of “Puss in Boots” is most widely circulated. 
Wecannot argue with absolute certainty either that the moral is of 
the original essence, and has out of some forms, or that 
the moral has been added to a tale originally without ethical 
significance. On the whole, however, the wide diffusion of the 
moral in Europe and in Africa, among people.of Mohammedan, 
Greek, and Catholic creeds, looks as if the moral were old and 

iginal. M. Gaston Paris thinks that the version from Zanzibar, 
-where the ethical lesson is most strongly insisted on, most closely 
resembles the original shape. It has also been observed that cer- 
fain tribes of Arabs do honour dead gazelles with funerals. The 
‘eurious desire of the fox, in several versions, for a distinguished 
burial seems connected with this point. 7 inte 
«| We may now examine the version edited by M. Maxence de 
Rechemonteix. He took one variant down, at Wady Halfa, from 
the recital of a Dongola fig-merchant.. Another variant was 
te up at Ibrim. We shall translate the two stories, as 
-M; Maxence de Rochemonteix’s work is not readily to be obtained 
by. all folkloristes. to 
Tue Moyxery anp THE 


‘nA woodeutter and his wife lived by gathering faggots for the | 0 


market in the open country. One day in the market a man 
offered to qushange an ape for two faggots. The woodcutter 
agreed, but his wife would not hear of it. Then the ape spoke, 
iby the will of God, saying, “Send your wife away, and give the 
two faggots in exchange for me.” the woodeutter sent off his 
ife, and walked away with the monkey., “Follow me,” says 
‘the monkey, “and I'll make you marry the daughter of a king.” 
So they marched to the of the king, who sworn never 
to,give his daughter for less than her wright in gold. “How on 
earth would you have me her,” said the woodcutter, “and 
(where is the gold to come from?” But the monkey went into the 
me with his y= am . 
ey say that your father won’t give you ess our 
ight in gold,” said he ;“ now is your father sovery rich himself ? 4: 
nothing would serve him except to see the royal treasure. 
So the girl took a key from under a cushion and showed every- 
thing to the monkey. Now, in the dead of night, the men vn | 
the key from its place, and put oe Meg 
had made out of his master’s clothes. With the gold he 
palace, set the woodcutter on a 
king. “Can you give me. my 
ight in gold?” says the king. * Certainly. 
bring it, and if the weight is wrong, off goes your head.” 
gold was brought, was ne found correct, the wood-. 
married the princess, and lived with her in the palace. 
y the woodcutter burst. out laughing as he thought of, 
“ What are you laughing at, me or my father?” says 


gf 


the princess, in‘a rage. The woodcutter did not know what to 
say; and the princess hurried off to the king. But the monkey 
found ‘his master ‘in great perplexity, and had to hear the story. 
Then he said, “ If your father-in-law speaks to you about it, say 
that, as you have always lived in houses where the bricks were 
gold or silver, you ¢uld not help laughing when you came to a 
in bricks of clay.” This answer the woodcutter gave, the 
ing had his daughter pumished, and sent her back to her 
husband, with whom she lived happily enough. But one day 
she took it into her head to see the palace of golden bricks. Then 
who was in a strait but the woodcutter? The monkey, however, 
set out on his travels, and at last came to a palace built of gold 
and silver. Now the king who owned it was dead, and the slave 
was king. The monkey rated him severely—“ Why did a 
take the throne without warning the king’s children?” “ 
he children?” said the slave. “ Of course, and one of his sons 
is with me; so woe to you, you wretches!” On this the Arabs 
were dreadfully frightened, and set about p: ing the palace 
for its new master. The monkey ran home to him. “Come on!” 
he said, and presently the woodcutter and the princess arrived 
in the palace of gold and silver, with their slaves, their horses, 
and their camels. 

See how a monkey’s wit made a woodcutter a king ! 

The wit of the monkey, it may be admitted, was of the most 
superficial, and the tale is a poor example of the old familiar 
story. It has no moral; nothing is told us about the wood- 
cutter’s gratitude or ingratitude. 

The second story is much better. 


THe Poor Man THE Fox. 


There was once a poor lout who sat under a tree, and lived on 
the fruit. A fox came to him, shaved his head and his chin, gave 
him a weddi rment, and asked him if he did not think of 
marrying? “That's not for me,” saysthelout. “You shall have 
no trouble in the matter,” says the fox. “Better to feed myself, 
and have no wife to feed.” “ Don’t you be anxious about it, tell 
you. So the fox went off, and asked for the hand of a king’s 

ughter. “How have you succeeded?” said the man, “I’ve 
got you a king’s daughter!” Then the man jumped up, and burst 
out crying, “How could you get me the daughter of one of 
those who cut people’s heads off?” “Never you fear,” on the 
fox, and off he went to the palace, and named the day. en he 
went back to the man, set him under a palm-tree, dressed him in 
‘a, wet smock, and returned to the palace. “ What have you done 
with your brid m?” asked the king’s people. “You must 
not reckon on him now,” said the fox. “He was coming with 
his ships, one full of provisions, one full of dresses and jewels, 
one for his company, but a storm wrecked him; he was hardly 
‘saved alive, and he is ashamed to a in such a mise- 
rable state.” “ But people will talk if he back,” said 
they; “let him come and marry the princess.” And so they sent 
him a splendid wedding dress; and he was married. The fox 
said to him, “Tl prom Ben in seven days, then do you seize me, 
and beat me; and if the princess's relations esk you why, say, 
‘T don’t know.’” All this was done; the fox was’ beaten, the 
questions were asked, and the fox answered that his master's 
suite was enormous, that he (the fox) had been unable to get 
them together, that this delayed the departure of the prince and 
princess, and’ that he had, therefore, been whipped So the 
prince and princess got leave to start; and the fox ran before 
them. First he came to some merchants, and said, “ Look what 
a troop follows me; they cut off the heads of every one they 
meet.” “Where shall we hide?” said the merchants. “Jump 
into the Nile till we pass,” said the fox. In they jumped, and he 
catried all their goods to his master and the princess. 

The same thing he did to some winnowers of corn, some men 
with a troop of camels, some neatherds, some men with a drove 
of horses, some men with sheep, and then he came to the house of 

0, This he frightened into hiding himself in a cloth, 
ood then oat the ¢ th on fire, and so wen the Ogre’s castle for his 
yoaster. 

.. Now one day the fox came to the man, and said, “ When I die, 
what will you do forme?” “Tl give you a funeral of fifteen days, 
and sacrifice a bull.” * All right,” said the fox; and went off and 
pretended to be dead. Who killed my fox?” said the man; 
and he called to a slave, “put this dead fox in a hole!” The 
slave dragged the fox to a hole; but after sunset he went and 
lay down as if he were dead at the palace door, “Throw him 
away!” said the man. The fox did it yet a third time. “Throw 
him in the Nile,” said the man. The slave threw him in and he 
swam across. Next day his master tried to throw him in him- 
self, but the fox burst out laughing—“So much for the fifteen 
days’ funeral, so much for the bull! Very well, I'll put you back 
where you were.” “ Forgive me,” said the man, “I didn’t know 
it was you!” And from that hour he had to give the fox a 
basket full of fowls every day till he died. 

Here we have the moral, but not tragically insisted on, as in 
India, France, Norway, the dodges by which the cunning’ beast 
won the hand of the princess for his master. The threat of the 
fox at the end reminds one of the fate of the lle’s owner, in 
Zanzibar, where the version still seems the best and nearest to 
the original. But where was that invented ? 


The other tales in M. Maxence de Rochemonteix’s collection 


are scarcely less curious, and we only regret that the volume has 


= 
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things became new, his venerable figure remained unaltered, like 
& monument of an older faith which has survived the attacks of 
successive iconoclasts, to tell the younger generation what manner 
of men the Dons of the past had been. i ten fond of saying 
that the first public event he could distinctly remember was the 
battle of beri. 5 . He had been a Master at Eton when Goodall 
was Provost and Keate Head-master, and he had begun to rule 
over King’s College when the University of Cambridge differed as 
widely from what it is now as the Europe of Napoleon from its 
t condition. Still, his load of years sat so a upon 
ima, his interest in what was going forward was still so keen, 
that there seemed to be no reason why he should not complete 
his century of life. The slight infirmities from which he suffered 
did not prevent him, until quite lately, from attending service in 
chapel, at least on Sundays; his hearing was Wt little affected ; 
his sight was good; and he could still enjoy the society of his 
friends. Only a few days before his death he was reading Miss 
Burney’s Evedina to his daughters. When it became known on 
Sunday last that he had really away, it was hard to believe 
that the sad news could possibly be true. 

Richard Okes was born in Cambridge on December 15, 1797. 
His father, Thomas Verney Okes, was a surgeon in extensive 
practice. Tradition is silent respecting the future Provost's 
childhood and early education ; but, as in those days boys 
their lives at Eton at a very early age, it is probable that when 
he was little older than a child he also was set to fight his battles 
among the collegers, in what even a devoted Etonian called “a 
proverb and a reproach”—Long Chamber. In 1816, when he 
was rather more than eighteen, he obtained a scholarship at 

ing’s College; but it appears from the University records that 
he did not formally matriculate until November in the following 


In those days, be it remembered, King’s College was a 


year. 
very different place from what it is now, both structurally and 
educationally. The magnificent site, on which Henry VI. in- 


tended to place an equally magnificent college, was occupied by 
no structures of importance except the chapel and the Fellows 
Building, part of a second d design which, like the 
first, was never completed. e scholars, or at all events 
the greater part of them, were packed into Old Court—the 
small, irregular quadrangle west of the University Library, to 
which the founder intended originally to limit his college. It 
-must have been a curious structure, very picturesque and interest- 
ing from an archeological point of view, but very unwholesome 
and uncomfortable as a place of residence. The very nicknames 
iven to some of the chambers—“ the Tolbooth,” “the Block- 
use,” and the like—are a sufficient proof of their discomfort. 
In one of these, on the ground floor, facing Clare Hall, young 
Okes resided ; and until a few months ago enough of this _ 0 
the college existed to enable the present generation to form a 
fairly correct idea of the gloom and damp that their ancestors 
were —— to put up with. But members of King’s Coll 
had to endure something far worse than physical discomfort. Te 
had been the object of their founder to make his college inde- 
dent of the University, and, as a consequence of these well- 
intentioned enactments, scholars of King’s were not allowed to 
compete for University honours, but obtained their degrees as.a 
matter of course. The result is not difficult to conceive. In 
every society there will be some whose love of letters, or whose 
‘ardour for distinction, is so strong that nothing can check it; 
but, as a rule, the young Etonians who were obliged to spend 
three years in Cambridge threw learning to the winds, enjoyed 
to their hearts’ content the ee not to say license, of their 
new surroundings. It was a state of things; and that 
Okes felt it to be so is proved by the eagerness with which 
he, a strong Conservative, set himself to get it abolished as 
soon as he had the power to do so. We do not claim for the 
‘late Provost any specially studious habits as a young man; 
he was too genial and fond of society to have ever been a 
very hard reader; but his scholarship in after years could not 
shave been as accurate as it certainly was had he wasted his 
time at Cambridge; and as a proof that he aimed at distinction, 
it should be mentioned that he obtained Sir William Browne's 
prize for Greek and Latin Epigrams in 1819 and 1820. To the 
very end of his life he was fond of writing Latin verse; and 
-when the Fellows of his College congratulated him on his nine- 
tieth birthday in Latin and English poems, he replied in half 
a dozen Latin lines, which many a younger sch could not 
have turned so neatly. - 
He ed to his degree in 1821, and was in due course 
elected Fellow of his Coilege. Soon afterwards he returned 
to Eton-as an Assistant-Master. Mr. Gladstone was one of 
the first set of boys who, in Eton phrase, were “up to him” 
in school. He filled his difficult position with a judicious 
dlending of severity and bonhomie that made him thoroughly 
respected by everybody, and at the same time beloved by 
those boys who saw enough of him to discover that his dig- 
nified and slightly pompous demeanour concealed a singularly 
warm and sympathetic heart. His house was well conducted 
and deservedly popular; and though in those days Masters 
did not see much of their pupils in private, he contrived to 
turn several of his. boys into life-long friends. In 1838 he 
became Lower Master—an office which he held till he returned 
to Cambridge in 1850. While in that influential position he 
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Contes 20 King "8. 
In November 1850, the Provostship ing’s College having 
been vacated by the death of the Rev. George Thackeray, Dr, 
Okes was elected his successor. So anxious was he to abolish 
the anomalous position of King’s-men with to University 
degrees that, on his way from Eton to Cambridge to be inducted 
to his new dignity, he stayed a few hours in London to take 
counsel with the Bishop of Lincoln, as Visitor of the College, on 
the best way of effecting an alteration. The needful negotiations 
were pressed forward without loss of time, and on the Ist May, 
1851, the College informed the University of their willingness to 
abolish the — state of things. The University, as might 
have been expected, took time to consider the matter; and it was 
not until Fe 18, 1852, that the Senate accepted the 
reform. eanwhile Dr. Okes had been elected Vice- 
cellor, and, in virtue of that office, had the pleasure of 
signing the report which concluded the negotiations. His 
year of office as Vice-Chancellor ended, he took but little 
in University business. He served on the Council of 
the Senate from 1864 to 1868, and he was occasionally a 
member of Syndicates; but, with these exceptions, he devoted 
himself to the affairs of his college. When he returned to 
the University the ancient constitution still subsisted, and it 
may be doubted whether he could ever have brought himself into 
cordial sympathy with the change inaugurated y the statutes 
which came into operation in 1858. The abolition of the old 
caput, and the virtual dethronement of the heads of colleges, must 
have seemed to him reforms which savoured of sacrilege. Sti 
when a reform had been once carried he accepted it loyally, and 
never tried by underhand devices to thwart its provisions or 
diminish its force. He was too straightforward to pretend that 
he liked change, but he was too honest to take away with one 
hand the assent that he gave with the other. In — to his 
own college he was before all things an Etonian, and he clung to 
the ancient system by which King’s was recruited exclusively from 
Eton. But when it was decided, in 1864, to throw the college 
under certain restrictions, to all comers, he offered no violent 
resistance to the scheme, though he did not like it; and it may 
be doubted whether he ever felt that the newcomers were really 
King’s-men. His sense of duty, as well as his natural kindliness, 
compelled him to accept them; but he looked upon them as 
aliens. This strong conservative bias, opposed to the liberal im 
stincts of a society which his own reform had created, sometimes 
brought him into collision with his Fellows; but such differences 
of opinion were not of long duration. He was never morose. He 
never bore agrudge against any one. Hissense of humour, hisnatural 
geicty of spirits, carried him through difficulties which his 
abitual tone of mind would hardly have enabled him to sur 
mount. When his portrait was painted by Herkomer, the artist 
showed him as he lived, with a smile on his kind face. It was 
objected that so jocose a countenance was at variance with the 
dignity of his position. ‘“ What would the Provost of King’s be 
without his jokes ?” was the —_—< a sarcastic dignitary. The 


remark had a deeper meaning its author either imagined or 
intended. 
REVIEWS. 


A NEW PUSS IN BOOTS.* 


HE story of “ Puss in Boots” is not, perhaps, one of the most 

kee | distributed in the world; but the known versions 
are marked by features of great interest to the student of popular 
tales. A new variant has been discovered by M. Maxence de 
Rochemonteix, and has been published, with other Nubian 
Marchen, first in Mémoires de [Institut Egyptien, and later in & 
copy tiré a Pt The editor gives the Nubian contes with 8 
trans and he has whol a 
to the science the minor mythology, though he delibe 
abstains from comment or of origin 
transmission. 

The tellers of M. Maxence de Rochemonteix’s tales are the 
tribes called Barbarins by the natives of Egypt. They are the 
fee le of Dongola and their neighbours, the countrymen of 

di. Their physical type is neither that of the Egyptians nor 
of the Hadendowa and Bishari—the “ Kushites,” as M. Maxence 
de Rochemonteix calls them. Their language has been traced to 
the same origin as that of the n s of Dar Nuba; but it 8 
not our author’s impression that they really have close relations 
of any kind with these tribes. He thinks that his story-tellers 
are a mixed race, born of the contact and conflict between the 
Kushite and the black peoples of the Soudan. The physical type 
of the former predominates, the latter have contributed more t? 

and character. The story-tellers thus belong to a very 

old stock, and may have relations and connexions with 
dwellers in Central Africa. But even a more complete study of 
their speech and mixed descent will not enable us to decide 
a Whence did these Nubians get their popular tales? 
y have long been in touch wi , with Arabs, and 
stories might easily filter through to them from Greece, from 


introduced at least one reform into the school ; he got what was 
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India, from the centre of the African continent. Let us ‘ex- 
amine their shape of the story, which is best known in the form 
blished errault (1697)—the form of “Puss in Boots.” 

erever this tale is found it narrates the adventures of a poor 
a rich, perhaps a royal, marriage. e stories, again, are divi 
into those which add a moral by setting forth and a 
the ingratitude of the man to his beast friend, and those in whi 
no kind of moral is introduced, and this incident disap’ The 
but the main essential difference in the Marchen is the presence 
or‘absence of human ingratitude. It may be as well to make a 
kind of tabular statement of the variants as we know them. 
First let us take— 

A. “ Puss in Boots” with no Moral. 

1, Le chat botté. (English, Puss in Boots.) Perrault. 1697. 


2. The Palace with Pillars of Gold. (Here a girl is the heroine.) 


3. Lord Peter. (Dasent’s Tales from the Norse.) (The cat 
becomes aD cmsey and marries the man for whom she has in- 
trigued.) Norway. 

uf Straparola’s version. (Piacevoli Notti,xi.1. Venice. 1562.) 


Italy. 
The Jackal. (Folk Tales India. Lal 
Behari Day.) (The jackal is not ungratefully ul India. 
ion compaire Gatet. man is ungrateful, but is com- 
pelled to behave properly. (Deulin, Contes de ma mére I Qye, 
p- 205.) The.po version in oral tradition in France. ‘ 
2. Conte Piro. The man is ungrateful, and kills the beast- 
friend, a fox. He is not punished in any way. (Pitré, No. 188.) 
Sicily. t 
«| 3. Conte Piro. A different conclusion, The fox has stipulated 
for a splendid funeral. He pretends to be dead, and is bi of 


his 
» 4. The fox is ungratefully treated, but “coerces” the man by 
threatening to reveal the story of his rise in life, (Boukoutchi 
Khan. Mémoires de l’Académie de St.-Pétersbourg, 1873.) Avars 
of Northern Caucasus. i vou 
.. 5. A Slavonic variant. Russia. 
6. Sultan Darai. Swahili Tales.) The beast-friend, a 
yazelle, is treated with cruel i i ee 
punished. The gazelle receives a public funeral. Zanzibar. 
mixed Arab and Negro race. | i’ 

A slight inspection of these variants proves that, on the whole, 


- 


urope 

Greek, and Catholic creeds, looks as if the 
original. M. Gaston Paris thinks that the version from Zanzibar, 
where the ethical lesson is most strongly insisted on, most closely 
Yesembles the original shape. It has also been observed that cer- 
fain tribes of Arabs do honour dead gazelles with funerals. The 
@urious desire of the fox, in several versions, for a. distinguished 
‘burial seems connected with this point. 
«| We may now examine the version edited by M. Maxence de 
Rechemonteix. He took one variant down, at, Wady Halfa, from 
the recital of a Dongola fig-merchant.,.Another variant. was 
te up at Ibrim. We shall translate the two stories, as 
M, Maxence de Rochemonteix’s work is not readily to be obtained 
by all folkloristes. I to 

Tue Moxxry anp tHe Woopcurrer. 
heAewoodcutter and his wife lived by gathering ts for the 


ert 


in the open country. One day, in the market a.man a 


market 

Offered to quchenge an ape for two 
agreed, but his wife would not hear ee Then the ape spoke, 
iby the will of God, saying, “Send your wife away, and give the 
tw i for me.” the woodcutter sent off his 
wife, and walked away with the monkey., “Follow me,” says 
‘the monkey, “ and I’ll make you marry the daughter of a king.” 
sworn never 


‘earth would you have me her,” said the woodcutter, “and 
where is the gold to come from?” But the monkey went into the 


took the key from its place, and put of gold in a bag whic 
Sinett horses, slaves, and a palace, set the woodeutter on a 


‘daughter's weight in ” says the king. “Certain 
“Then bring it, and if the wei tiny pour honk” 


. 

“The gold was brought, was weighed, was found correct, the wood-. 
i lived with her in the palace. 

ss cutter burst. out laughing as he thought of. 

his Yuck.” “ What are you laughing at, me or my father ?” says | 


the. princess, ina rage. The woodcutter did not know what to 
say; and the princess hurried off to the king. But the monkey 
found ‘his master ‘in great perplexity, and had to hear the story. 
Then he said, “ If your father-in-law speaks to you about it, say 
, 88 you have always lived in houses where the bricks were 
gold or silver, you could not help laughing when you came to a 
; in bricks of clay.” This answer the woodcutter gave, the 
had his daughter pnmished, and sent her back to her 
husband, with whom she lived happily enough. But one day 
she took it into her head to see the palace of golden bricks. Then 
who was in a strait but the woodcutter? The monkey, however, 
set out on his travels, and at last came to a palace built of gold 
and silver. Now the king who owned it was dead, and the slave 
was king. The monkey rated him severely—“ Why did you 
take the throne without warning the king’s children?” “ 
he children?” said the slave. “Ofcourse, and one of his sons 
is with me; so woe to you, you wretches!” On this the Arabs 
were dreadfully frightened, and set about ing the palace 
for its new master. The monkey ran home to him. “Come on!” 
he said, and preeeny the woodcutter and the princess arrived 
in the palace of gold and silver, with their slaves, their horses, 
and their camels. 

See how a monkey’s wit made a woodcutter a king ! 

The wit of the monkey, it may be admitted, was of the most 
superficial, and the tale is a poor example of the old familiar 
story. It has no moral; nothing is told us about the wood- 
cutter’s gratitude or ingratitude. 

The second story is much better. 


THe Poor MAN AND THB Fox. 


There was once a poor lout who sat under a tree, and lived on 
the fruit. A fox came to him, shaved his head and his chin, gave 
him a wedding garment, and asked him if he did not think of 
merry P “That's not for me,” saysthelout. “You shall have 
no trouble in the matter,” says the fox. “Better to feed myself, 
and have no wife to feed.” “ Don’t you be anxious about it,I tell 
you.” So the fox went off, and asked for the hand of a king’s 
daughter. “How have you succeeded?” said the man. “I’ve 
got you a king’s daughter!” Then the man jumped up, and burst 
out crying, “How could you get me the daughter of one ot 
those who cut people’s heads off?” “Never you fear,” one the 
fox, and off he went to the palace, and named the day. en he 
went back to the man, set him under a palm-tree, dressed him in 
‘a, wet smock, and returned to the palace. “ What have you done 
with your brid m?” asked the king’s le. “You must 
not reckon on him now,” said the fox. “He was coming with 
his ships, one full of provisions, one full of dresses and jewels, 
one for his company, but a storm wrecked him; he was hardly 
‘saved alive, and he is ashamed to ap in such a mise- 
rable state.” “ But people will talk if he goes back,” said 
they; “let him come and marry the princess.” And so they sent 
him @ splendid wedding dress; and hé was married. The fox 
said to him, “T'll come back in seven days, then do you seize me, 
and beat me; and if the princess’s relations ask you why, say, 
‘T don't know.’” All this was done; the fox was’ beaten, the 
questions were asked, and the fox answered that his master’s 
suite was enormous, that he (the fox) had been unable to get 
them together, that this delayed the departure of the prince and 
princess, and’ that he had, therefore, been whi So the 
prince and princess got leave to start; and the fox ran_ before 
them. First he came to some merchants, and said, “ Look what 
a troop follows me; they cut off the heads of every one they 
meet.” “ Where shall we hide?” said the merchants. “Jump 
into the Nile till we pass,” said the fox. In they jumped, and he 
catried all their gosta his master and the princess. 

The same thing he did to some winnowers of corn, some men 
with a troop of camels, some neatherds, some men with a drove 
of horses, some men with sheep, and then he came to the house of 
an O; This Ogre he frightened into hiding himself in a cloth, 

then eat the ¢ th on fire, and so wen the Ogre’s castle for his 
ynaster. 


.. JNow one day the fox came to the man, and said, “ When I die, 
what will you do forme?” “Tl give you a funeral of fifteen days, 
and sacrifice a bull.” * All right,” said the fox; and went off and 
pretended to be dead. “ Who killed my fox?” said the man; 
and he called to a slave, “put this dead fox in a hole!” The 
slave dragged the fox to a hole; but after sunset he went and 
lay down as if he were dead at the palace door, “Throw him 
away!” said the man. The fox did it yet a third time. “Throw 
him in the Nile,” said the man. The slave threw him in and he 
swam across. Next day his master tried to throw him in him- 
self, but the fox burst out laughing—“So much for the fifteen 
days’ funeral, so much for the bull! a rll ~ you back 
where you were.” “ Forgive me,” said the man, “I didn’t know 
it was you!” And from that hour he had to give the fox a 
basket full of fowls every day till he died. 

Here we have the moral, but not tragically insisted on, as in 
the version from Zanzibar. Nor have we here, as in Zanzibar, 
ia, France, Norway, the dodges by which the cunning’ beast 


India, 
» | won the hand of the princess for his master. The threat of the 


fox at the end reminds one of the fate of the gazelle’s owner, i 
Zanzibar, where the version still seems the best and nearest to 
the original. But where was that invented ? 


The other tales in M. Maxence de Rochemonteix’s collection 


are scarcely less curious, and we only regret that the volume has 


| 
| 
| 
moral version 0 USS In DOots” 15 MOSt Widely circulated. 
Wecannot argue with absolute certainty either that the moral is of | 
the original essence, and has dropped out of some forms, or that ‘ 
the moral has been added to a tale originally without ethical 
significance. On the whole, however, the wide diffusion of the 
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not a more accessible form. Probably it can be obtained from 
the office of the Mémoires de [ Institut Egyptien at Cairo, or M. 
Maxence de Rochemonteix may perhaps be induced to publish it 


NOVELS.* 


T is some years now since Mr. George Gissing began to write 
I novels in Thich the vigour of individual thought attracted as 
much as the tone of bitter and defiant pessimism repelled. Perhaps 
the repulsion outmeasured the attraction; for Mr. Gissing’s books, 
though they have a reputation, are scarcely popular. ey pro- 
bably never will be as long as the common taste is for the sweet 
and smooth. It has been laid down as an axiom that the man who 
says he likes dry champagne will say anything. It is a true say- 
ing of many men, and perhaps of all women. The tonics Mr. 
4Gissing administered to the social world, which he saw so plainly 
to be sick, were bitter enough to wry the palate. He found 
things wrong, and he used the rough side of his tongue to say so. 
‘Time has apparently softened the asperity—which, indeed, never 
was cynical. A Life's -saulog, Meg a great deal of the melan- 
choly of Mr. Gissing’s former books, but it has a wider sense of 
beauty and a broader feeling of human possibilities. The style 
is tense; and, though Mr. Gissing is an entirely original thinker 
and writer, one notices here and there the influence, for good, of 
Mr. George Meredith, and the example, for ill, of George Eliot. 
Some of the sentences in this mo might be quotations from 
Theophrastus Such. The value of the story, however, lies in the 
noble conceptions of character given in the two women who play 
unequal parts in their influence on Wilfred Athel, who is in- 
tended to represent modern youth in its most intellectual aspect. 
Emily Hood is drawn with all the care and power of which the 
author is capable, and this is saying very much, to represent 
the ideal of pure womanhood. Her name is “written in star- 
light.” Beatrice Redwing is a striking contrast to her—rich in 
‘beauty, youth, and wealth, genius, and social rank; and when 
the crisis comes, most readers will think Beatrice rises in self- 
sacrifice above her rival. Mr. Gissing will have to submit, we 
imagine, to the verdict of most of his realistic readers that 
Beatrice is the = better worth winning than the lonely, faded, 
poverty-struck, humiliated governess ; and that when Wilfred gave 
up Beatrice, his position in Parliament and the fashionable world, 

e “ phantasmagoric drawing-rooms,” for solitude with Emily, 
he was abandoning realities to walk with his head in the “ star- 

ight,” where Emily's name was written. Yet there may be some 
who will not think so, and will believe the author has proved his 
ease. The “phantasmagoric drawing-rooms” is a very illustra- 
tive in Mr. Gissing’s philosophy. To these Beatrice would 
away to shine among the brightest “from praying by the 
bedside of a costermonger’s wife.” And why should she not? And 
why should a drawing-room full of educated men and women 
‘be more phantasmagoric than a costermonger’s squalid room ? 
After all, the classes have souls to be saved as well as the masses. 
Mr. Gissing’s sympathies are intensely with the poor, the weak, 
and the suffering; and it is almost with surprise one notes his 


concession of true nobleness of spirit to a girl who has fourteen’ 


thousand a year and who shines in drawing-rooms. A few minor 
characters move round the three central figures, minor only in the 
sense that all cannot play one | parts. Some of the pleasantest 
scenes are devoted to the excellently drawn matron, Mrs. Baxendale, 
the Athel interior, and the lamentations of the unfortunate Mrs. 
‘Hood. Mr. Gissing in these regions permits more free play to 
the humour he possesses, but which he keeps too rigidly apart 
in general from his views of life. The episode of the disgrace and 
death of Emily’s father is in itself a tragedy ; and the struggle in 
the moral nature of Dagworthy, Emily’s dangerous lover, with 
its result in his permanent d tion, is perhaps too strongly 
‘described for artistic effect. It seems in its intensity to throw 
the hero’s figure into shadowiness. We will not, however, 
quarrel with an author for being too uniformly impressive in 
his delineation of character, though a lighter touch in ordinary 
narrative would be pleasant as a background. To — of “the 
parks, where fashion’s progress circles to the ‘Io 


Rotten Row. 


The a pe of a pretty girl (signed F. Moscheles), fronting 
enderson’s novel, prepares us to ex- 
t a pretty story, and we are not disappointed. Agatha Page 


the title-page of Mr. Isaac 


1s a beautiful and graceful girl who plays the violin divinely. 
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riumphe’ of 
t throngs” seems to soar a little above the level of 
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however, and the Marchese Loreno was an excellent fellow, 
though he flirted a little too much with the beautiful Mercede 
for the strict maintenance of domestic peace. Mercede was a too 


the group. horizon, never very 
ominously clouded, and all ends well. If it were possible te 
conceive of a young lady named Isaac Henderson, we should 
have guessed the writer of Agatha Page to be an American 
feminine student of music who has lived in Italy and loved it, and 
who prefers German composers. The descriptions of scenery are 
pathetic ; but the Marchese Loreno’s taste for Schubert and 
po mane has a very imported air. The statistical bits about 
agriculture and manufactures might with advantage have been 
- ake the guide-books from which they appear to have been 
- 
In whatever special direction the literary faculty of Mrs. C. L. 
Pirkis may tend towards its fullest development it would a L 
from perusal of her work, The Road from Ruin, not to be that of 
the “crime and detective” novel. Two things are absolutely 
needful in the production of a successful story after the Gaboriau 
pattern—interest excited in the reader in the crime itself and 
the personality both of victim and criminal, and complete co- 
herence in the plan and mind of the writer. Without these, 
stories of the “plot” pattern are no better than cho straw. 
Mrs. Pirkis conceals the identity of her murdered individual (in- 
dividual because of no individuality), who a on the second 
page: as an “ashen face” against’ a white pillow, and is never 
urther elucidated in any satisfactory fashion. The suspected 
assassin is a species of maundering ne’er-do-weel who might have 
done that deed or any other without awakening either i 
or regret. The real criminal hovers around towards the end of 
the story in a perfectly irrelevant manner, and is so mixed up in 
the corridors and secret staircases of a mysterious Chateau 
Marny, somewhere in Normandy, that no one can be sure of what 
he does or did, or why he does or did it. Something akin to 
despair of ever clearing things up seems to have descended on the 
spirit of the author, before the close of the second volume, and 
mercifully delivers us from the infliction of a third. ) 
Of what passed between Horace and Gerald she knows nothing. No one 
knows anything, in fact... . This was all that ever transpired on the 
matter, for no ear save Gerald’s heard the low startled happy cry with which 
Violet flew to meet him, . 


used to better purpose than in making us think so. 

Love, neither in the reality nor the “aibstract,” does not play 
so prominent a part in the social system as Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron and writers of fiction of her type would lead the inex- 
perienced to imagine. It makes the world go round, no doubt ; but 
there you get out of the social into the planetary system. In the 
human world the wise would back hunger against love as an 
active agent. Rosalind was in the right of it. For instance, it 
may be doubted if an ambitious politician, as Mr. Marcus 
Cunni is described to be in Tis Wicked World—a Parlia- 
a little about principle, a good deal about party, 
and immensel t himself; a patriot riding into popularity on 
the bent of the poor old agricultural labourer—would 
suddenly stop and throw his future to the winds by running off 
with pretty little Lady Ingram, his friend’s wife. That he 
would e love to her, without any scruple, if he took the 
fancy to do so is, of course, another affair; and that is an 
alternative which Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s gifts would enable her 
to follow and describe quite as successfully as she has done the 
dénotiment of her present story, which shuts the door of death 
upon the tempter and leaves little Elizabeth unscathed before the 
world, if not guiltless before her own conscience. It was probal 
her own sense of the charm of guilelessness which hangs ro 
Elizabeth which prompted the author to balk Mr. Marcus 
Cunningham and send him packing somewhere else, while Lady 
Ingram returns to her husband and her duty. It is this same 
charm which induces the reader to wade through much 
wearisome detail of the love affairs of persons who are profoundly 
uninteresting, in order to see what serene in the end to little 
Elizabeth. Mrs. Lovett Cameron must certainly be conceded the 
art of drawing a girl of sweetness and charm and simplicity, even 
if she places her in a circle of the most conventional figures. 
An exception, too, of a smaller kind may be made in favour of 


Mrs. Bertram, the faded beauty, whose degeneration into ® 


ment man, cari 


It is very much better thus; but Mrs. Pirkis’s talent might be 


She is half an American birth, and quite an American in 
elevation of “tone”; therefore, she fulfils her destiny in an mn , 4 f 


approved fashion by becoming by marriage a Marchioness. \ 
Agatha is the friend of Dukes and Duchesses and marries a 
Marquis. A Bostonian lady could scarcely have done better, i ould, ni . 
except in so far as she might have married an English Marquis . THREE GENERATIONS OF ENGLISHWOMEN.* | ow) 
in aso of an Italian one. Italy was the land of Agatha’s birth, Md bad of before | 
* A Life's Morni George Gissing. 3 vols. London: Smith, | +’. daughter, as a French dillet de faire part might phrase ‘ There 
Elder, abs. 1888. of the distinguished women whose correspondence There 
Agatha Page, By Isaac Henderson. 2 vols. London: Chatto & |-she has edited, has made us acquainted in these volumes, not bent: 
Windus, 1889. merely with three, bit with four, generations of intellectual and he and 
The Road from Ruin, By C. L. Pirkis. 2 vols. London: Spencer , PLL years | 
Blackett. 1888. Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Sarah Austin, 
This Wicked World. By Mrs. 11. Lovett Cameron. 3 vols. London: and Lasy Duff Gordon. By Janet Koss. 2 vois. ‘London: John Murray: or 
: 


White & Co. 1889. 


| 
in France. fascinating ee who sculped (American: wit o infectious) a 
tf pi Dey p in which she represented the Marquis as a 
to herself as Isolde. Agatha resented this, 
so did Mercede’s husband, who took the decided step of smashing 
| 
regardan 
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‘the French martyr of liberty, was entirely wanting to the pure 
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accomplished Englishwomen. Her book is an oe, chapter 
in family and provincial as well as in literary and social history. 
“Norwich me genuit” might be the motto of the work; and, in 
the complete quotation, London, Paris, and Florence would have 
the part assigned to Calabria and Parthenope. The opening 
of these volumes introduce us to a state of society which, 
Railways and the penny post and 
Mudie’s circulating library have vulgarized, or at any rate 
monotonized, England. A century ago, and even more ——> 
some of the provincial towns of England were centres of intelli 
gence and cultivation. Lichfield had its Darwins and Sewards, 
as Norwich had its Taylors and Martineaus, its Aldersons, Opies, 
and Reeves. There was a provincial accent about their culture 
which was not disagreeable and which gave it individuality. 
Now provincial towns of any pretensions at once imitate London, 
and affect to look down upon it. The cockney is added to the 
rustic. Marlow flutters in Sir Fopling’s coat and pretends to be 
a better man than he. A letter in which-Dr. James Martineau 
describes his boyish recollections pleasantly illustrates the home- 
liness of manners which were associated with mental and moral 
iority, unaffectedly blending plain living with thinking 
which, if not ambitiously high, was serious and conscientous. 
Some of the peculiarities which marked Norwich may, ye 
be attributed to the large intermixture of foreign with. East- 
Anglian blood. Under the Plantagenets and Tu there was 
a oe of Flemish settlers, and the Huguenot refu- 
gre, Martineau, introduced into many Norwich house- 
ds the French strain which is perhaps still perceptible in the 
isti ed descendants who have given his name a place in 
lish literature. The Taylors, from whom Sarah Austin sprang, 
the Martineaus, largely intermarried, and the annual meet- 
-< the blended families gathered more than seventy associates. 
John Taylor, the mother of Mrs. Austin, was called, it ap- 
pears, “the den Roland of Norwich,” from her supposed 
resemblance to the French heroine; the virtuous Cowper might, 
haps, have been as appropriately called the English Rousseau. 
theatrical, and in some respects depraved, element of feeling, 
not of outward conduct, which sndewel: thi greater qualities of 


and home-lovin lishwoman. Without possessing or givi 
sign of the Sietaxylolees of her descendants, Mrs. John Faylor 
seems to have something of their conversational ability and 
social attractiveness. At her house in Norwich Sir James Smith, 
the botanist, Mr. Windham, Dr. Enfield (Enfield’s “Speaker” 
eerygys Dr. Alderson, and his daughter Mrs, Opie, Mrs. 
uld, Dr. Parr, and other persons, permanently or tempo- 
tarily notable, assembled. “Miss Lucy Aikin describes how 
she (Mrs. Taylor) darned her boy’s great worsted stockings while 
holding her own with Southey, cig and Mackintosh.” 
‘Mrs. Taylor’s more distinguished and gifted daughter, Sarah 
Taylor, afterwards Sarah Austin, the heroine and central figure 
of these volumes, was born in 1793. She left, “in a small flowing 
hand, the ink faded and yellow,” a record of her reading between 
leaving school and marriage. The books of the first year are 
the following :—“ Alison on ‘Taste’; Tacitus, ‘ Vit. Agric.’ and 
‘History’; Stewart, ‘ Philosophy of the Human Mind’; first vol. 
of Malthus on ‘Population’; Stewart's Essays’ ; 
Smith, ‘ Moral Sentiments’; Condorcet, ‘Life of Turgot.’” In 
the five following years she grappled with Bentham, Beccaria, 
iavelli, Tacitus, Ilorne Tooke, “Lord Bacon’s works en- 
tire,” Cesar, Sallust, Goethe, Hume, “Bridge, ‘Algebra to Simple 
Equations,’” Cicero, Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz; “ of Rudi- 
Menta Artis (sic) ; Mill's ‘British India,’ and Helvetius, ‘de 
THomme.’” We presume that there was some small allowance of 
sack to this intolerable deal of bread ; but there is no mention of 
pe These studies seem to have been in some d due to the 
uence of Mr. John Austin, to whom Sarah Taylor became 
in 1814, and whom she married five years after. The first 
was what might have been e . A very good observer, 
the late Mr. W. J. Fox, writes :—“ I have just seen Sally Taylor, 
—from the extreme of display and Hirta tion, 
from all that was dazzling, attractive, and imposing, she has 


of the kindness and support 


a hole in the h 
in the Regent's al, thrilling his yo 


at the Bar, was elected to the Professorship of Jurisprudence in 
the projected University of London, as what is now University 
College was called. He resolved to go to Germany to complete. 
his mental preparation for the office. At Bonn the Austins made 
acquaintance with the Schl , the Mendelssohns, and Niebuhr, 
of whose self-im and excessive cowardice, when at Rome, 
Mrs. Austin tells, at second hand, a curious story. “At the 
time of the Carbonari affair, he actually wrote to the: 
Prussian Government that the whole of this ew was: 
directed against himself.” It was John Dennis, we think, who, 
on a French ship of war being seen off the coast, retired into a 
midland county, in the fixed impression that the ship had been 
sent to capture and carry off him. 

Mr. Austin retained his professorship for six years, his classes 
varying from no one to eight. But the office had important 
results in his work, The Province of Juris, Determined, 
which dominated English thought on its subject, until its 
ascendency was shaken, and in part overthrown, by Sir Henry 
Maine’s Ancient Law, which, in accordance with a general ten- 
dency of thinking, substituted the historic for what may be called 
the nave me me method. After acting for a short time on the 
Criminal Law Commission, on which he found himself obliged to 
disagree with everybody on everything, Mr. Austin went to 
Malta as Royal Commissioner to inquire into the grievances of 
the inhabitants. Mrs. Austin’s letters thence to Mrs. Reeve, to 
Mrs. Senior, and to Victor Cousin, give a wonderfully =“ 
and clear view of Maltese society and politics. onge 
Austin’s suggested reforms were carried out, he himself was 
roughly dismissed without a word of acknowl ent. Mr. 
Austin carried away from Malta nothing but a grateful recollec- 
nich he had received from 
Lord Glenelg and Sir James (then Mr.) Stephen. He had some 
difficulty in getting his two years’ salary—3,o00/._-which was not 
paid until his return to ry This was announced to the 
Austins by Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, of whom Mrs. Austin 
writes to a Maltese friend :—“This same Alexander Gordon 
has fallen in love with my dear child, and Alexander 
has meine but a small impiego, his handsome person, his ex- 
cellent and sweet character, and his title, a great misfortune. 
This 3,000/. will enable us to help them when they marry.” 
The rest of Mrs, Austin’s life was divided between England and 
the Continent. She visited Dresden, Berlin, and Paris, and in 
these cities, as in London, found herself the centre of the most 
brilliant intellectual society. Her letters touch upon almost 
every subject of human interest. Victor Cousin, Guizot, 
Alexander von Humboldt, Ampére, Barthélemy St.-Hilaire, 
Michel Chevalier, Auguste Comte, Von Ranke, and De Tocqueville, 
were ——' her foreign correspondents. Bentham, Charles 
Buller, Carlyle, Mr.- Gladstone, the Grotes, Hallam, Sir 
William Hamilton, Mrs. Jameson, Lord Jeffrey, Mr. Kinglake, 
Lord Lansdowne, Sir George Lewis, Milman, Macaulay, John 
Mill, Sir William Molesworth, the Romillys, the Seniors, John 
Sterling, Sir James Stephen, and Dr. Whewell, were among her 
English correspondents and friends. Mrs. Austin died in 1867, 
when she was seventy-four years of age. Her literary labours 
need not be mentioned here. The one thing to be regretted 
about them is that a mind of so much originality and force should 
have been content, so largely as Mrs. Austin was, with the 
drudgery of translation. 

The short life of Mrs. Austin’s brilliant daughter, Lady Duff 
Gordon, naturally occupies fewer pages than those devoted to her 
mother. Her playfellows as a girl, it is somewhat awe-inspiring 
to read, were Memey Reeve and John Stuart Mill, the “My 
dear son, John Mill” of Mrs. Austin’s letters and the “Bun 
Don” (brother John) of Lucie Austin’s infantile pronunciation. 
They played in Jeremy Bentham’s garden—an awful spot—and 
their sport was in harmony with the genius of the place. “His 
flower- were intersected by threads and tapes to represent 
the passages of a ee ne With a less philosophical 
companion Lucie Austin used, at a later time, to creep thro 
, take off lier*shoes and stockings, and paddle 
soul with wonderful 


ence. Mr. Austin has wrought miracles, for which he is blessed | ending in renunciation of her hereditary Unitarianism for the 
the ladies, and cursed by the gentlemen, and wondered at by Anglican faith ; her marriage with Sir Alexander Gordon, their 
. The majority say it is not natural, and cannot last.” | joint literary labours, the birth of her daughter, and her flight 
Happily for the world and for herself,and, most happily of all, for | from death to the Cape and to Egypt form a pathetic story. - i 
her husband, it did not last. Sarah Taylor was not destined to | Besides her own keen and quick-eyed descriptions of things seen ] 
be transformed into a John Austin in petticoats, the pale shadow | and done, bright letters from Richard Doyle, with Punch-like 4 
of her eeeraed husband. Her gaiety and brightness of | illustrations, vary the concluding pages of these fascinating | 
returned, and, by the brilliant society which she gathered | volumes, the richness of whose contents we have inadequately ;, 
as she was probably of more assistance to her husband | indi 


become the most demure, reserved,.and decorous creature in exist- | stories of newts and toads. Her religious doubts and difficulties, 4 
| 


than by thamite training to which he had subjected her. , 

She was the intellectual Susanna of a wilderness of reputable yay if 

elders. Lord Jeffrey and Sydney Smith, Sir James Stephen and 

Thomas Carlyle, John Stuart Mili and Charles Buller, each coined 

his own name of fondness for her. Jeremy Bentham, a fortnight LIFE IN UNST.* 

before his gave her a ring with his it and some of : : | 

his hair let in ‘behind. “He kissed her afiectionately, and said, NDER the of desultory essays.on the home of their 

‘There, my dear, is the only ring I ever gave to a woman.’” | \~ father, Mr. ndston and Mrs. Saxby have given us & 

Thove was a tender side to old Jeremy's character. Had he | series of impressions of what life was in the most remote of the | 

forgotten the i-comedy of the ician’s in which 

Miss Foxhad play the and many | Worth publishing. The authors of The Home of a Naturalist are | 
Tn 1826 Mr. Austin, who had given up his practice at the Bar, | * The Home of a Naturalist, By the Rev. Biot Edmondston and J. | 

Or perhaps it might be more traly onid bis to gst prastios M. E. Saxby. Nisbet & Co, 1888. ome | 
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the grandchildren of Dr. Laurence Edmondston, who, during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, and even later, was thesonly 
doctor in all Shetland. His sons were as good Hialtlanders as 
himself; and, while the elder, Thomas, became laird of Buness, 
the younger, Laurence, the father of our authors, settled at 
Baltasound as a physician in 1824. These two last-mentioned 
places are situated on the east. coast of Unst, the most northerly 
of the Shetland Islands, on the shore of a commodious harbour 
ted from the easterly gales by the small sheltering island 
of Balta. Baltasound, or we are much. mistaken, contains at 
er the most northerly tel hh station in the United 
ingdom, and is the outpost of a kind of civilization excessivel 
distasteful to Mrs. Saxby and Mr. Biot Edmondston, who loo 
back to the good old isolated times with undisguised regret. 

In those earlier days the settlement in Baltasound was a little 
centre of cultivation and intelligence. Mr. Edmondston does 
not mention the fact, but we suppose we are correct in surmising 
that his own peculiar Christian name is not unconnected with a 
fact which we learn from another source—namely, that Biot was 
the guest of the laird of Buness for several months in 1817, when 
he was engaged in measuring the time of the seconds’ pendulum. 
Many other leading names of ‘men of science would be found 
inscribed on the visitors’ book of the Edmondstons, if such a 
volume existed, and Laurence Edmondston the younger, in par- 
ticular, was himself an ardent and capable zoologist. It is to 
him, we believe, that we owe the addition, not merely of -the 
Snowy Owl, but of the Glaucus, Iceland, and Ivory Gulls, to 
the English fauna; and he was a careful and intrepid col- 
lector. The house at Baltasound was full of pets, and his 
children give an amusing account of their menageries. Besides 
dogs and cats—perhaps we ought to say in spite of cats—they 
kept tame seals, an otter, owls, hawks, a raven, gulls of sorts, 
skuas, and a cormorant, to mention no more. One of the seals 
came to an end which would have “left” Mr. Wordsworth 
“mourning.” It was in the habit of roaming about, and one 
day lost itself in a snowstorm. It made for the nearest hut; 
but, instead of meeting with a hospitable welcome, it was 
knocked on the head, and its blubber converted into oil. The 
story is almost as shockirig as the plot of Fatal Curiosity. The 
otter was great fun. He used to engage one of the dogs in 
sham mortal combat on the lawn, kept up with marvellous 
realism till one of the combatants lost his temper and snapped in 
earnest, when the pair would solemnly separate, the rules of 
the game having ébviciealy been broken. But Mr. Edmondston 
must tell the best story about the otter in his own words :— 


Once our pet otter gave us a great fright. All the members of the house- 
hold had retired to their rooms, and were preparing for bed, when we wére 
startled by a series of the wildest shrieks proceeding from the servant-girls’ 
bedroom. In the full persuasion of finding the house on fire at the 
least, we all rushed frantically to the scene of alarm, where we soon dis- 
covered the cause of the hubbub. One of the girls, never very remarkable 
for strength of nerve, had jumped into bed, gathered the b ts about 
her, and shoved down her feet, which came into violent and unexpected 
contact with something which clearly had no legitimate business there, 
That something was our pet otter. His comfortable slumbers thus un- 
ceremoniously disturbed, he had, naturally enough, seized, with what was 
very much the reverse of gentleness, the big toe of the offending foot, and 
certainly left his mark there. It was not to be wondered at that the r 
girl got a great fright, although I am happy to say it was not followed by 
such disastrous results as she anticipated when she protested hysterically 
that she would never get over it—never! The intruder was, of course, re- 

to his proper dormitory amid peals of unrestrainable laughter. 

It was no light matter to supply all these beasts and birds with 
food. A few hundred young coal-fish barely afforded the seals 
a single breakfast ; but, fortunately, when the latter grew tame 
they hunted in the sea for themselves. The snowy owl had to be 
fed with hecatombs of rabbits, mice, starlings, and buntings, while 
the gulls liked nothing so much as the second of these last-named 
dainties. The great skua developed an artificial taste for mice. 


The young Edmondstons had a peculiar and very effective trap 


for catching mice, consisting of a bowl supported over a dish, 
sprinkled with oatmeal, by a penny. The skua one day was pre- 
sented in his morning bath with a mouse which had been hus 
caught, and after this the greatest treat to “ Bonxie,” for that was 
his name, was to let him insert his bill sideways under the basin, 
drag out the captive mouse, kill it, and bolt it. 

A very pleasant chapter in this volume is dedicated to Yule- 


_ tide in Shetland ; the feast being kept on the 6th of January, and 


the Southern Christmas being almost unknown and quite unre- 
garded. At Yule Dr. Edmondston and his numerous family of 
sturdy +. and girls were accustomed to go up to the uncle’s 
house at Buness; and this was the great social event of their 
year. There was no porridge, for once, on Yule morning; but the 
table ed under a weight of dainties. But before rising from 
t; a solemn ceremony had to be undergone. A large old 
china salver, kept for this special purpose, was set before the 
host filled with the famous Yule beverage called Whipcol. Mr. 
Edmondston has been unable to meet with any suggestion of the 
eng of this word. We would volunteer a rash 
etymo of our own. Is it not, possibly, 4 corription of 2, 
skaal, a health drunk with 2 heave of the bowl? We do ok 
know that such a word exists in modern Danish; but it has its 
analogy in such forms as vipstjert. The Whipcol, however, what- 
ever be its derivation, was a rich liquid manufactured out of old 
rum, whipped eggs, and sweet cream. The Yule ceremony 
always demanded that a bumper of this brew should he tossed 


off, accompanied by a large square of shortbread. Jt sounds very 


mice; y as likely to be instantly fatal as anything we ever 
heard of. en 
Mrs. Saxby contributes to the common volume some pleasant 


folk-lore, and certain legends of Shetland life of a less ambitious 
character. It is:agreeable to learn how the Shetlanders got that 
curious burr in their speech which makes their remarks a little 


difficult for a stranger to follow. Mrs. Saxby tells us :— 


I was told once of a witch who had taught her daughter some “ tricks 
of ‘the trade,” and the girl, proud of her knowledge, changed herself into 
a-raven, according to the maternal directions. But, in learning how to 
become a bird, the girl had forgotten to receive the instructions necessary 
for returning to mortal mould, and would have remained a raven if her 
mother had not guessed’ somehow the state of the case, With great 
difficulty the witch contrived to restore her daughter’s personal appear- 
ance, but not all her art could bring back the girl’s natural voice. Croak 
she would, and croak she did, and all her descendants after her; and that 
was how the peculiar sound (called corbieing in Shetland) known as “a 
burr” came. 
We would fain linger long over the scenes which this ex- 
cellent volume brings up before us. The Shetland of half a 
century ago has degen, is is as old as Thebes, or any other 
place that is dead and gone. The new Shetland knows it no 
more, but boasts its steamers and its roads, its bicycles and its 
streams of tourists, its close communication with the giddy 
South. Perhaps to the visitor from Edinburgh or London 
Shetland still seems tolerably primitive. The way from Buness 
to Haroldswick cannot yet be styled, without a tinge of ex- 
tion, “a perfect Piccadilly.” The voes are as sonorous 
and the toppling crags as savage and as solitary as they were 
in the old days of the Sagas. But it does not seem so at 
all to Mr. Edmondston and Mrs. Saxby. They lament the time 
when ministers went on praying through months and months 
for the health of monarchs who had long ago been decorously 
buried, They look back with complacency to the years when 
it took a letter three months to reach its destination in Edin- 
burgh. They can laugh at the tradition of their mother’s wed- 
ding outfit wrecked in Lerwick Harbour; it is only fair te 
add that their mother appears to have also heroically laughed. 
They look back with regret to crossing sounds frothing 
water at mid-winter in no better vehicle than a tiny, um 
decked six-oar boat. They regard without flinching the retro 
spective vision of stores replenished with jars of tobacco and 
of gin smuggled from on board of a Dutch Sching-vuse coy. 
anchored in the offing. They were evidently healthy, vigorous 
children, brought up by most genial and sympathetic parents in 4 
wise communion with nature. Perhaps their picture of the 
is a little too to be exact, 
been altogether the paradise w it appears 
glamour of recollection? Perhaps not; we hope not, for 
it would be miserable, indeed, if, even in the cold and open 
islands of Ultima Thule, civilization brought wretchedness and a 
poorer scale of life. Mr. Edmondston and Mrs. Saxby say nothing 
about the squalor of that earlier time, the wretched accommoda- 
tion, the iousness of all communication with the world ; 
only see how jolly it was in the comfortable homestead, with 
the children and all the pets; what splendid adventures were 
possible, what sport, what delightful excursions with the ora 
and sympathetic doctor-father, and for their impressions of 
this we t them cordially. They have put together a very 
refreshing set of memories. Mrs. Saxby, who is something of 8 
poet, will, we are sure, like us to close with a imen of the 
verses which she has prefixed to this graceful memorial of the 
i 
4% ' Father and Mother, vanished from this Home, 
To that which waits us in the Better Land, 
From rock and hill, from cloud and breeze and foam, 
From life and legend, from the household band, 
From that which made our native Hialtland dear, 
We took betimes the memories gathered here. 


THE VENETIAN PICTURE GALLERY.* 


i many respects the Accademia delle belle Arti in Venice 
contains one of the most attractive collections of pictures m 
the world. Venice not only possesses some of the most perfect 
masterpieces of the greatest painters who have ever lived, but 
just as a knowledge of Murillo’s greatness can only be gai 

a visit to Seville, and as Velasquez’s unrivalled technical sk 
and width of scope are only to be realized at Madrid, so at Venice 
alone can Venetian art be fully understood and appreciated. 
contents ofall the other galleries of Europe will fail to teach the 
student the ect union of form, colour, and sentiment which 
distinguished Gian Bellini; the poetical genre of Ca 10; 

the glowing magnificence of Tintoretto. No local gallery is more 
completely representative of its own school ; wx Ban important 
Venetian’ painter, Carlo Crivelli, is practically absent ; and this 
gap is of comparatively minor importance to the English student 
of art, as our own national collection possesses an unequalle 
number of fine examples of Crivelli’s works, ranging over all his 
periods. Bad as are all the catalogues of the great Italian picture 
galleries, that of the Venetian Accademia is perhaps the worst 


of all, for both ineorrectness and annoying seantiness of 


“* Notes on the principal Pictures in the Royal Gallery at Veniee. BY 
Chats Eastlake. 1.B.A., Keeper of the National Gallery, London‘ 
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tion. To supply what is a real want, Mr. Eastlake has published 
er of his series of handbooks to European galleries ; im this 
ease not illustrated with the outline sketches which the other 
handbooks contain. In some ways this little book will no doubt 
beuseful to the traveller, but it must be said that it shows little 
token of care in the | aac omye and not much intimate knowledge 
of the paintings it describes. In the first place, a few sentences 
should have been devoted to pointing out the great influence that 
the various religious guilds of Venice had in fostering what was 
best in its art. At the very beginning of his preface the author 
misleads his reader by translating Scuola della Carita, “the 
School of the Carita”; the word “scuola” in this and similar 
connexions meaning simply a guild, and having no connexion 
with yo sort of t is to Scuole Venice 
e of her most cent series of pictures ; ccio’s eight 
nine scenes life and of Ursula 
painted for the guild of that name. The Guild of Slavonian 
merchants and sailors employed the same artist to paint the 
beautiful series of pictures which still hang, though not in 
their right positions, in their little guild chapel of S. Giorgio; 
and, chief of all, it is to the brethren and sisters of the guild of 
San Rocco that we owe one of the most magnificent series of 
paintings that any one artist ever produced—the work of an im- 

t part of Tintoretto’s almost feverishly active life. 

Among the older paintings in the Accademia are a large 
number of ancone or retables, which have a special interest as 
examples of the gorgeous methods of decoration which were em- 
ployed in Venice to enrich and enhance the productions of the 

inter. The early Venetian was not satisfied with the com- 
paratively weak decorative effect of brilliant colours and thick 
gold leaf applied on his smooth panel; a far greater richness of 
effect was given by the use of delicately-cut wooden stamps, with 
which minute patterns in relief were impressed on the surface 
before the fine gesso (plaster) with which it was coated had time 
toset hard. These delicate relief-patterns were then thickly gilt, 
and by their varied surface catching gleams of high light or being 
softened into half-tints in the sinkings, gave a rich splendour of 
efiect far beyond that of any amount of gold on a flat 
surface. The necessity of using gold on a relief, not a flat sur- 

, was thoroughly understood by the vase-painters of ancient 
who, whenever they used gold to enrich a piece of pottery, 
ae a ground for it in slight relief, formed by the applica- 
of wet “slip,” a cream-like mixture of fine clay and water, 
over which, when baked hard, they laid their gold; so that the 
raised metallic surface caught and reflected the light. 

Mr. Eastlake gives a very inadequate description of the picture 
which is the finest example of this beautiful system of decora- 
tion—a retable painted in 1436 for a religious guild by Jacobello 
del Fiore, or JAcHOMELLO DB Fior’ as he signs himself. The 
subject is the Madonna between two saints, with small kneeling 
figures of the brethren and sisters of the guild at her feet. The 
dresses are ornamented with borders of the most exquisitely 
minute patterns stamped in relief; and, where the impressed 

terns are not used, the otherwise flat gold of the dresses is 
telieved by closely tooled lines, accurately represen¢sg>both the 
warp and weft threads of the stuff; thus giving it a very realistic 
efiect of texture and the most brilliant metallic gleam. In 
many cases the stamped patterns and their gilding were not done 

the painter, but were the work of a special class of artists 
names often aj 7 in early Venetian pictures as the joint 
producers of the retable by the side of that of their colleague the 
painter. The same skilful hands used to carve and gild the 
very rich and beautiful wood tabernacle work to which the early 
Tetables owed much of their decorative beauty, and in some cases 
the sculpture of the frame was in its way quite as beautiful a 
work of art as the painting of the figures. At the present day, 
unfortunately, highly decorative pictures are rarely produced, 
and certainly the making of picture frames can no longer be 
tanked among the high arts. A modern R.A. would probably be 
somewhat surprised if his frame-maker introduced his own signa- 
ture by the side of that of the painter. In Venice, during the 
fourteenth and early part of the fifteenth century, the carver and 
gilder both deserved and received an almost equal honour to that 
of his painter-brother. Mr. Eastlake would have done well to 
¢all attention to these interesting technical peculiarities, and in 
his description of the last-mentioned picture he should not have 
failed to notice for whom it was executed, nor that it is both 
signed and dated by its painter. In most cases, however, in this 
Catalogue the dates — signatures (when they exist) are given ; 
but it would have added much to its value for students if Mr. 
y e, instead of merely remarking that “the picture is 
signed,” had always given the exact form in which the artist’s 
nee introduced. Many curious varieties of spelling and 
points of interest are well worthy of note, as in many cases 

the painter’s actual signature would hardly s the usual 
name by which he is known to the average er. Thus, for 


saint in the foreground represents Job, for whom there was in 
Venicé a special cult, as well as for another Old Testament saint, 
the prophet Samuel. Two handsome churches in Venice are con+ 
secrated to these two personages, who in Western Europe very 
rarely appear in the character of patrons of Christian churches, 
The hierarchy of Venice, in many respects, closely resembles that 
of more Eastern countries, owing to her wide Oriental conquest 
and commerce. A special point of interest in some of the paintings 
of Gentile Bellini and cio is the minutely accurate way in 
which they represent Venetian scenes, thus showing us the mc on 
of Venice at the end of the fifteenth century, the ways in which 
its houses were painted externally, the form of the gondolas, and 
many other curious details. Carpaccio’s elaborate picture (No, 2) 
of a miracle performed on a demoniac by the Patriarch of Grado 
ives us a representation of the old Rialto bridge, as it was 
fore the building of the present stone structure in 1588-1591. 
This old bridge is wholly formed of wood, not “mainly con- 
structed of wood,” as the handbook has it; the central part is a 
double drawbridge, to allow the passage of ships, and the rest of 
the bridge consists of a covered wooden passage, like those still 
existing over the rivers in several Swiss towns. In his descrip- 
tion of Gentile Bellini’s great picture of the Procession in the 
Piazza of St. Mark, Mr. Eastlake writes :— ‘ 


In the centre of the background is depicted the main front of St. Mark’s 
Basilica as it appeared at the close of the fifteenth century, with its vaulted 
portals still enriched by mediaeval mosaics (most of which have since been 
replaced by later work). 

Now the truth is that only one single mosaic shown in this 
picture still exists, but that one is, in some ts, the most 
valuable and interesting of them all. Like Gentile Bellini’s 
picture, this mosaic, executed about the year 1300, gives us @ 
view of the main front of St. Mark’s as it then existed; the 
scene being the translation of St. Mark’s body into his new 
Basilica. We thus have two most valuable old representations of 
St. Mark’s; one showing it as it was about 1300, before the 
addition of the elaborate crocketed gables, and the other giving 
its papenenes two centuries later, at its climax of glory, when 
the whole was not only splendid with mosaics and marble liningts 
but had all its soulptured ornaments covered with gleaming go. 

A few lines further on Mr, Eastlake writes “the foreground is 
occupied by a procession of white-robed ecclesiastics carrying 
candles”; these in reality are not ecclesiastics, but simply the 
ordinary lay members of the Guild of the Holy Cross, wearing 
the long robes of their confraternity ; this mistake is a very com- 
mon one, and is often made by more careful writers than Mr. 
Eastlake ; the general Shape of the Guild-robes being very much 
like those of the clergy, and iring some care to 
distinguish them. misprint occurs in the date of. this 
picture, which is given as 1491, though Mr. Eastlake quotes 
quite correctly the interesting, though mmatical, si 
ture: —MCOOCLXXXXVI: GE IS BELLINI V. 
EQVITIS CRVCIS AMORE INCENSVS [sic] OPVS. 

Other paintings of this kind show how the fagades of the 
Venetian houses, when not faced with thin slabs of marble, 
were decorated with stucco painted with a few rich and har- 
monious tints; most frequently a delicate diaper pattern being 
used to cover the plain wall surfaces. So fond were the 
Venetians of brilliant effects of colour that even when 
had real marble to deal 
paint. In the more magnificent buildings, such as the Ca’ 
d’oro, the whole of the marble carvings were covered with 
costly ultramarine and gold ; and, on the upper part of the facade 
of the Doge’s Palace, the great diaper lines of the beautiful red 
Verona marble were painted in oil a more brilliant red than that 
of the itself. in this and some other 
cases paint was applied for practical of 
tecting the marble cates from injury ca "by the cnn 
what corrosive sea air. The gondola of the fifteenth century, 
as shown in contemporary pictures, was a very different and 
much more magnificent boat than the present very graceful but 
gloomy black structure. Instead of the elaborate felze or cabin 
with its closely-shutting doors, windows, and shutters, the. old 
— was merely covered in the centre with a light arched 

ramework which supported an awning of woven stuff. These 
made of the most sumptuous 
woven in gold thread and brilliantly coloured or else 


ted with liquid jewels, could surely never have been 


With regard to the authorship of the various paintings, Mr. 
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more gorgeously decorated with embroidery of the same costly 1 
materials; heraldic badges and arms of the owner being often i 
the chief part of the design. Cumpens as is the colouri j 
of Venice even now, it is very di t to realize what its | 
have been in the old days, when 
gold and colour in lavish profusion decorated ae? ae when } 
costly hangings of damask and velvets were hung from balconies i 
and windows, and when the many gondolas, which flitted along | 
the sparkling waters of the canals, glowed with an endless | 
ple, lew except students of Italian art would recognize in | Variety of the brilliant hues. Among such surroundings as | 
the name “Sandro di Mariano” the Florentine Botticelli, or even | these, with the eye constantly resting on such glowing tints, | 
that of Giotto in “Magister Joctus” ; and yet such are the signa- | it is no wonder that the Venetian painters learnt if mi 4 
tures of both these painters. the most sumptuous schemes of colour that the world has ever | 
Another serious defect in many of the descriptions in this | seen. Such a masterpiece as Tintoretto’s “ Miracle of the Chris- 
Catalogue is the want of information as to who are the various tian Slave rescued by St. Mark,” which looks as if it | 
Saints, especially in the many altar-pieces with the Madonna en- | 
throned. Thus at p. 26, describing one of the most important | 
and beautiful works of Gian Bellini (No. 10), the reader should | 2nd browns of such a dismal city as our modern London. ; 
Satay have een informed that the nude figure of an elderly | | | 
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Eastlake, as is no doubt unavoidable in such a work as his, 
usually follows the attributions given by the official Catalogue. 
In all cases it is no easy matter to decide from internal evi- 
dence as to the authorship of a picture, but in dealing with 
Venetian art this question is specially puzzling. The works 
of the various reek wees of the Vivarini family are exceptionally 
difficult to distinguish when they are not signed. And durin 
his long working life the great Gian Bellini went through suc 
varied stages of development and decline that there exists an 
unusual confusion about what are really his own works, Thus 
we find some of his earliest pictures attributed to the Paduan 
Mani on account of their dry hardness of style; while the 
enfeebled works of Bellini’s later years, slightly weak in drawing, 
though pure and brilliant as ever in their colour, are liable to be 
put down to his pupil Basaiti. Even during his years of greatest 
vigour, pictures appear to have issued from Bellini’s studio which 
have little signs of his hand except the general design and his 
signature, the actual painting being done by a pupil, such, for ex- 
ample, as Rondinello. This latter painter, who copied very closely 
his master’s style, is mainly to be distinguished by his use of 
rather unpleasant purplish tones, unlike Bellini’s pure, bright 
colour. He is clearly the author of a Madonna in our National 
Gallery, signed though it be with his master’s name (No. 280). 
And it is probably to him that we should attribute the Madonna 
in the Venetian Accademia (No. 2, p. 23), about which Mr. 
Eastlake justly remarks that it “cannot be regarded as a charac- 
teristic of the painter.” In spite, however, of many shortcomings, 
Mr. Eastlake’s handbook is not without merit, and in many cases 
his critical remarks are very sensible and unhackneyed. It is 
well printed and of a convenient size for the use of travellers. 


SCOTTISH MOORS AND INDIAN JUNGLES.* 


haar book is a striking illustration of sport pursued under diffi- 
culties which most men would have thought insurmountable. 
N so remarkable has happened in sporting annals since 
that memorable morning when the long ekeeper protested 
inst the introduction of Mr. Pickwick in a wheelbarrow into 
. Wardle’s shooting party. It seems that the author many 
years ago had the ill-luck to fall under a rearing horse, and the 
accident left him with an injured spine and paralysis of his 
lower limbs. When he recovered his health but not his powers 
of walking he set about to devise some means by which he could 
still enjoy field sports or shikar, as the Indian officers term it. 
He fished in lakes froma chair or reclining ina boat. He debated 
about a shooting pony, but could not sit upright without support. 
At this point his Oriental experience seems to have come to his 
aid. He —— of and improved the well-known Dooly of the 
ambulance. He devised a little chair of iron with poles which 
stretched before and behind ; and within these poles he harnessed 
two stalwart Highlanders. Seated in his chair and properly 
supported he was enabled to kill grouse to dogs and even to 
deer. We recollect a civilian who ultimately rose to high 
judicial office in India, and who after a compound fracture of the 
te that befel him in a run with the Calcutta Hounds, tempore 
Lord Auckland, shot snipe in the rice-fields of Bengal by means 
of a similar contrivance. But there labour is abundant and 
was paid in those happy times at threepence a day; and Mr. 
Pickwick, after all, only looked at the sport from his wheel- 
barrow and did not agun. This explanation is nec 
in order to comprehend the oom of events. The first-portion 
of the volume is chronologically the last. The Indian adventures, 
which take up more than one hundred s, comprise the years 
of the author's earliest experience, before and pm the "sen 
Mutiny. It was after his accident and retirement from active 
service that, in company with his brother, General Newall, he took 
the shooting of Selle, in the northern of the Lews, where 
he may have the four-fold of 
a. a stag, catching a salmon, and shooting an eagle and a 
seal. Many of Captain Newall’s early chapters describe events 
tolerably familiar to sportsmen and general readers. There is the 
stalk after deer, which ends at one time with the failure of Mr. 
Briggs, and at another with the success of the late Captain Ross. 
It is true that the introduction of the Captain in his portable 
chair infuses something like novelty into the narrative. But we 
find the halt and the survey with the field-glass ; the patient 


approach over peat bog, rushing burn, and sheltered corrie; the in- 


dignation of the keeper when an old cock grouse most improperly 
gives the signal of alarm ; the “ ping” whichehews that oe a rock 
or an antler has been (cong d the bullet, or the soft “ thud” 
which proves the ball to have taken effect. Something like this 
is told by the author without exaggeration, with a = deal 
of spirit, and with no introduction of facetie. The Highland 
kee with their honesty, their endurance, their large families, 
and their imperfect English, of course are brought on the scene. 
But there are other incidents and features which show that 
shooting and fishing in the Hebrides differ materially from sport 
on a first-class moor in Perthshire or Sutherland. The grouse 
were comparatively few, but then they lay well and could be 


* Scottish Moors and Indian J : Scenes of Sport in the Lews and 
India. By Captain J. 'T. Newall, I Co Author of 
“Eastern Hunters,” “ Hog-Iunting in the East,” &c. 
trations. London: Hurst & Blackett, Limited. 1889. 


shot to dogs late in the season. The fishing for salmon was fair, 
and the supply of sea-trout almost inexhaustible. Whenever the 
Atlantic would permit it there were boating expeditions to caves 
or islands; sea-fishing with handlines; wild crags to be viewed 
from a distance which would have defied the scaling powers of Edie 
Ochiltree’s friend Francie of Fowlsheugh, who ultimately broke his 
neck upon the Dunbuy of Slaines. At the little island of Vacsey 
Captain Newall witnessed an animated scene, when a herd of 
cattle sent to pasture there in the summer months was brought 
back to winter quarters. The animals, very reluctantly, were 
forced to swim over a small strait about half a mile long. They 
were surrounded by collie d Ropes were tied to their horns, 
and they were d into the surf, and then towed across in 
the wake or by the side of a large boat. This ought to have re- 
minded the author of similar scenes in India, where elephants and 
Arab horses have to cross the Soane, the Ravi, or the Megna. 
But Captain Newall’s service seems to have been in arid tracts 
where . vm are few rivers that cannot be forded for eight months 
in the year. The island of Bernera was interesting as the burial- 
place of the neighbouring islanders, who chose a dry and san 
tract for their last resting-place ; and every now and thena w 
was stranded, a gale bebe in fury over the rocks, an eagle’s nest 
was harried, or an old legend about a giant or a recent grievance 
of a crofter varied the routine of shooting and fishing and made 
isolation endurable and attractive. 

In his Indian adventures Captain Newall writes for subalterns 
and civilians who love rt, but have moderate allowances and 
small studs. Only once in his life did he shoot from a howdah, 
and was lucky enough to bag two tigers on that occasion in one 
day. Readers must not look in his pages for an army of beaters 
or a splendid line of elephants which the Mahouts are drilled 
to wheel into line at of bugle. It could not be written of 
him that, 

When they talked of elephants 
And riding in a Howder 

(So it was called by all my aunts), 
I prouder grew, and prouder. 


Not for Captain Newall, we say, were the grand parties of the 
Commissioner and the Maharaja, duly chronicled in the Pioneer 
or the Madras Atheneum. He employed a few clever trackers, 
who marked the wild beasts to a patch of jungle, and there 
ringed them, as they ring bears in the snow in Worvey—thet is, 
went round the spot, to be sure that no fresh tracks led away 
from the lair. Hog-hunting he saw, if not at its very best, yet 
certainly not at its worst. He joined the celebrated club at 
Ahmednagar, in the Bombay Presidency; and if a race for first 
spear in that country does not equal a burst on the alluvial 
formations of Eastern Bengal, described with such gusto by Mr. 
F. B. Simson, it has all the exciting elements of more difficulty 
and danger. Captain Newall was at first staggered at the scars 
and disfigurements visible on the legs of hunters inflicted by the 
rocks and loose stones of the Deccan. But in a short time 
he understood that an Arab horse that can scarcely trot at all, 
and constantly stumbles in his walk, will his rider in 
fect safety over broken ground and the sides of hills harder than 
any macadamized road. After Ahmednagar the author paid a 
visit to Scinde, and saw how the junglesof that country had been 
utilized for sport by the Amirs before it was spoiled by Lord 
Ellenborough and Sir C. Napier. The Amirs made long fences 
of wattles, so as to enclose the bushy tracts and get the wild hog 
under some control. The English sportsmen used the enclosures 
in order to find open spaces within which a first spear could be 
taken. The Amirs, we must add, shot the unclean beasts as 
they would a panther or a hyena. His favourite pursuit took 
the author to the edge of that extraordinary country, the Runn 
of Cutch. A part of the Runn is still under water, but very 
shallow. Captain Newall here killed his boar single-handed over 
a sea of sand when, early in the Indian summer, the hot wind 
roars like a furnace. To run down and kill a boar without a 
rival or companion in peril is a feat of which any sportsman may 
boast. But one shudders to think what might happen if the 
horse fell and threw his rider just as the boar, scant of breath 
, and driven to a standstill, was coming down to the charge. 
| Captain Newall’s advice to all sportsmen, young and old, seems 
sound and sensible. Pay your beaters mu ¢ trackers with 
_ own hands, and do not entrust this important finish to a lay’s 
| labour to Jemadars, Head Shikaris, or other go-betweens, 
are sure to fleece the uncomplaining villager. Eschew heavy 
| meals and pale ale in the middle of the day. Drink cold tea 
or some innocuous liquor, such as soda-water, when out in the 
| jheels or jungles, and you may defy the sun. If you acquire & 
really sound and serviceable hunter, take care to get your 
out of him before he is relegated to what is contemptuously 
termed “the miserable esplanade and band-stand work” of the 
station and the cantonment, frequented by milksops and mere 
players at lawn-tennis. 

Captain Newall may be thankful fora few emendations and 
hints. He often fished while at the Lews ina lake which he 
terms Loch-an-phair-n-Mheaoul, and this compound he explains 
as the “Loch of the bald-headed man.” The word Mheaoul is 
simply the Gaelic Mael; a word descriptive of a bare headland. 
In Scotland we find it in the Mull of Galloway and the Mull of 
Cantyre. In the Studies of the Topography of Galloway, by Sir 
H. Maxwell, we are told that this term is used also to denote ® 
person shorn in religious observance, a priest or saint; and is 


applied to domestic servants. The tiresome complaint in horses, 
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known as Barsati, is by no means confined, as the author says, 
to Bombay and the Western coast. It affects horses in Bengal, 
breaking out into ugly sores in the legs at the beginning of the 
Barsat or rainy season, whence it gets its name. Holloway’s Oint- 
ment and constant exercise, without over-feeding, are plliatives, 
ifnot cures. Unless Captain Newall is quite certain that he had 
discovered an odd local term for the tiger in the word nuhur, as 
a it, we are inclined to think that the villagers used the 

nar, & male beast of any kind, to show that a male tiger was 
on foot. But these are minor points. The book is sound, 
healthy, and not too long, and the illustrations are fairly good ; 
and we hope that young officers may read and benefit by the 
author's advice and experience, and not meet a sad accident to 
spoil their sport or shorten their careers. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


1* order to limit the members of Professor Creighton’s large 
series of little books on ecclesiastical history to the two 
hundred pages now consecrated to “ series” volumes, it has been 
an obvious necessity to circumscribe the individual subjects 
exactly. At first sight such a subject as “the English 

urch during the Middle Ages” may seem impossible to manage 
in such a compass; but it has been lightened by excluding 
such matters as investitures and the monastic orders, reserving 
them for separate treatment, as well as such other subjects as the 
influence and rise of the Universities, the social and economic 
working of the Church, &c. It may thus be said to have been 
narrowed down to the history of the political relations of the 
a Church ; those with the State at home on the one side, 
with the larger bulk of Continental Christianity on the other. 

no other limitation could have better exhibited the 

history of the Church as such—that is to say, as a body at once 
dealing with the power of the State in which it exists, and with 
the larger whole exempted from that power of which whole in 
acertain sense it forms a part. How necessary such treatment 
isin the present day no one who unites interest in and compre- 
hension of Church matters needs to be told. It is not using too 
harsh language to say that either the grossest ignorance or the 
most dishonest perversion of knowledge a: constantly in the 
public language, written and spoken, of those political persons 


_who, for this reason or that, desire to attack the position, the pro- 


perty, or the powers of the Church of land. In these misre- 
presentations they have no doubt been greatly assisted by the short- 
ighted views entertained of the “blessed Reformation ” by English 
licals; and arms which, to do the Evangelicals justice, 
they never meant for such a purpose have been turned against 
the Church. But, though the task of the impartial historian of 
Anglicanism is thus in its t phase not unlike that of the 
Anglo-Catholic apologist of forty or fifty years ago, the fatal one- 
r which seems inherent in all religious polemics gives the 
said impartial historian “thread to retwist” in this direction also. 
It is not only n to slay once more the utterly unreason- 
able, but ever reviving, doctrine that the Church of England is 
something which came into existence at the bidding of the State 
about three hundred and fifty years ago; it is not only necessary 
to point out that her revenues and her original constitution were 
toa large extent independent of the State altogether, though re- 
cognized by it ; but it is also nece; , on the other side, to show 
the very considerable oe wow of “ Roman” Catholicism as a 
polity which the English Church, as a Church, for enjoyed, 
and-which never, but for short periods and in times, was 
completely obscured. 

Some = age of this difficult and important task do not fall 
within Mr. Hunt’s province, for chronological reasons; his 
period, though it begins with Augustine, not going beyond the 
end of the fourteenth century. But the others do, and the task 
of so ordering them as to exhibit a continuous narrative, and yet 
not to diverge into the special subjects—which, as has been said, 
are reserved—must have been no very easy one. The right clue 
has, we think, been found and kept hold of by making the suc- 
cession of those alterius orbis pape, the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
the backbone of the book. But, though this was a sufficiently 
obvious expedient, it had the equally obvious attendant danger 
of becoming (as the taste of the day would rather have invited 
Mr. Hunt to make it) biographical and picturesque over individuals 
to the neglect of the general history. We should specify the way 
in which Mr. Hunt has avoided this danger, without in the least 

into the other danger of being merely dry and “cata- 

ish,” as the great merit of the volume. Read through at a 
stretch, which is a very easy and pleasant task, it disengages, 
With a clearness by no means common, the continuous pano- 
Tama-in-outline (for the scale prevents much filling in) of a 
series of events, many of which, no doubt, are sufficiently 
familiar to well-educated persons, but which few, we think, have 


_ Constantly and connectedly before the mind’s eye as the readi 


this volume gives them. This is the chief of all merits in su 
books, and it is one which, after reading a great many of them, 
Wwe cannot admit to be very commonly attained. Nor is it, 
Perhaps, a merit which can be attained at all without a long fami- 


* Epochs of Church History. Edited by Professor Mandell Creighton. 
The Church of England in the Middle Ages. By William Hunt. London : 
Longmans & Co. 1888. 


liarity with the particular . Mr. Hunt’s accuracy has been 
icat 


but that is a es 

precision and detail in the matter of the history of tithes, a question 
of great importance at the present moment, and one on which Lord 
Selborne’s recent work has thrown a good deal, not exactly of 
new light, but of old light, usefully di . Probably, however, 
this was one of numerous points on which Mr. Hunt felt (as the 
writer experienced in these histories-in-little constantly feels) 
that if he divagated he was lost and his scale could not be kept. 
As for those infinitesimal matters which are chiefly worth men- 
tioning because the mention shows that the critic has not taken 
his author on trust (the most uncomplimentary of —_ to do), 
we do not quite know why Mr. Hunt says “ Dunwich, once on 
the Suffolk coast.” It is there still, or was when we last saw it; 
though, no doubt, the sea has made terrible inroads on it. And 
in another matter it is, perhaps, going a little far to claim for the 
clergy a patriotic and oe assertion of the right of re- 
sisting taxation unless the taxpayers grant it. After all, nobody 
is likely to object to somebod - being taxed. But these are 
mint and anise, hardly even that ; the weightier matters Mr. Hunt 
has kept quite admirably; and, while we repeat praise of his 
general ition, we may notice, besides the Dunstan and Becket 
sections y referred to, his summary of the relations of the 
Church before the Conquest to the State and the Papacy re- 
spectively, and his remarks on the status of the clergy in Par- 
liament and Convocation, as specially good examples of his treat- 
ment of icular points and persons. No better conceived or 

of the kind has recently come before us, 


TWO BOOKS FROM ABROAD.* 


E do not say that these letters from Majorca are dull, but 

they are long and somewhat monotonous and tedious. 
Being desperately hard driven to kill the days, Mr. Wood forgot 
that his future readers had less leisure. He indulges recklessly 
in digressions, where the links of association are of the slightest, 
and he is passionately fond of moralizing. Such apothegms as 
“Nothing is more certain than that time rolls on,” although in- 
disputably true, are scarcely original. Naturally there is much 
in his book that is interesting ; and tourists bound for the chief 
of the Balearic Isles will find it a valuable and comprehensive 
guide. The misfortune is that visitors to Majorca are almost as 
scarce as snakes in Ireland. When Mr. Wood spent a winter 
there it would seem there were six of our countrymen in the 
island, and one was the Consul. When he went back in summer 
the English-speaking population had fallen to four, as he and one 
of his companions had each parted from their respective travelling 
companions. Yet to artists and amateurs of the picturesque, to 
the lovers of Old Moorish and Spanish architecture, there must 
be much that is attractive in an island that basks in Southern 
sunshine. The fact that the palm grows freely shows the mild- 
ness of the winter climate, although frosts and snowstorms are 
not unknown. But we get the best idea of Majorca’s a 
fascinations from the numerous and excellent drawings whi 
brighten the volume. Turn to which of them we will, there is 
—- that takes the fancy. There are precipitous cliffs 
commanding extensive sea-views; cottages sheltering from the 
mountain gales in gardens of oranges or olives; quaint old 
houses ove ing a stream, spanned by fomantic’ bridges ; 
embattled gateways ; cloisters with richly serlptured columns ;. 
floridly-decorated church interiors ; halls and staircases ; 
screens, and pulpits, with their wealth of hen pes » A 
deal of money must have been spent in Majorca in old days 
by the wealthy Moors and pious Christians. Now many of 
their mighty works are in ruins, or falling gradually into pic- 
turesque decay; and though the people, in the enjoyment of 
every gift of soil and climate, seem to be generally prosperous, 
yet the circulation of coin is limited and commercial en’ i 
at a discount. When Mr. Wood paid his bill at the principal 
hotel in Palma with Bank of England notes, the landlord only 
accepted from confidence in his guest the paper he had never 
seen before. The harbours of the smaller seaports, with their 
snug roadsteads, are almost deserted; and even at Palnia, 
where there is always shipping, the staple article of export appears 


* Letters from Majorca. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.8. London’: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1888. 1% 

The Kingdom of Georgia: Notes of Travel in a Land of Women, Wine, 
and Song. By Oliver Wardrop. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1888. 


the Dictionary of National Biography, many of which coincide 
with this very matter), that it is not surprising to find it proof 
against strietures here. Some readers, intleed, may wish that: he 
had spared them a fashion of nomenclature which, having been 
replaced in all good literature by another for many hundred 
years, surely needed no reviving. To say nothing more, the i 
Calendar of the English Church, an authority very germane to i 
= the present subject, and tolerably a both in years and i 
standing, might have warranted “ Bede,” “ Chad,” and “ Alphege,” 
against the neo-archaic toys of “Beda,” “Ceadda,” and 
“ Elfheah.” But we do not desire to fight out this old quarrel 
- here. In his notices (exceedingly good and careful) of Dunstan 
— and Becket, especially in the former, Mr. Hunt may be — 
a - by some to lean’a little too much to the anti-Erastian side; H 
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to be the fat black pigs which make the Barcelona steamers 
oniums. In the way of accommodation in the smaller 

towns and in the country, the tourist must rough it and occa- 
sionally put up with a deal of privation. The inns are 
scantily and larders are At 
Soler, a place of some importance, Mr. Wood would have had to re- 
eruit usted nature on brown bread and the eggs he had brought 
with him had it not been for the charity of an archduke who 
was better suppli t is principally patronized by com- 
‘mercial who to take care of them- 
selves ; and the worst drawbacks Mr. Wood found to a well- 
spread table @héte were the inveterate unpunctuality of the 
bagmen and their promiscuous smoking of vile tobacco. On his 
second visit to Palma, in the summer, he had reason to regret 
the comparative liveliness of the inn. He was sumptuously 
in a grand old palace, where, in spite of the lofty rooms 

the cool tiled floors, the heat was stifling. The sense of de- 
pression in the lonely mansion—for the servants slept else- 
where—became overpowering when his host fell ill and shifted 
his: . Indeed, a fourth of the book is devoted 
to slow story of a still slower fever, which, if it was 
sensational enough for the sufferer and his friend, has less 
interest for the ral reader. Mr. Wood himself had a 
near shave of it. m sympathy, solitude, the smells, or semi- 
suffocation, he fell sick; his pulse took to galloping at the 
rate of 140°, and he was only saved by seasonable removal to a 
hospitable country house in a healthy situation. Of course, if 
men will pen themselves up in a gloomy palace in the midst of 
an ill-drained southern town in midsummer, they must take the 
consequences; but the serious illnesses of the letter-writer and 
his entertainer prove nothing against a delightful climate. 
might who are independent of society and indifferent to gaiety 


ight do worse than spend a few there in winter. In city 
and country alike there seem to be endless subjects for the 
sketch-book ; the scenery is alternately soft and stern, and where 

it is not actually grand, it is always more or less beautiful. 
' We complain of Mr. Wood being somewhat tedious; but no 
charge of the kind can be brought against Mr. Wardrop. On the 
con! » we should willingly have heard more of that wild and 
romantic “Kingdom of Georgia.” But, as it is, he has much 
that is curious to tell of its history, traditions, superstitions, and 
of the manners of a semi-savage people. He discusses its 
literature in intelligent detail, and devotes man of an ap- 
ogee to what must be an almost exhaustive bibliography. Like 
. Wood and any other traveller who writes of lands that are 
little visited or but imperfectly explored, as a matter of course he 
recommends Georgia as a ground that is destined sooner 
or laterto become popular. But, in taking his recommendation 
into consideration, it naturally occurs to us that few of us could 
see it under the advantages he enjoyed. For he somehow con- 
trived to procure excellent introductions, and he lived in the 
“ best ian society.” He was entertained and travelled with 
the Princes, who are plentiful in that country ; and it is one thing 
to live under the ant of a wealthy landowner, to ride with his 
well-armed suite and camp out in his company, and quite 
another to fall back upon the caravanserais, or inns, and find 
your way unassisted from place to place. Without going very far 
afield, the tourist in Georgia may make sure of excitements. In 
some of the more level districts, long garrisoned by the Russians, 
things are enough ; the worst troubles are the miserable 
roads—with the exception of the great pops su highways—the 
ane and ready posting arrangements, and wretched accom- 
tion. still prevails, and the 


But in other bri 

mountain tribes, who have lived by pillage from time immemorial, 
though they nominally recognize the authority of the White 
Czar, have not abandoned their predatory habits. Sweeping down 
from the hills upon the plains, they sack a village, storm a castle, 
or carry off a princess, holding her to ransom. Of course they 
= ard an English tourist as a godsend, if they believed in 
a Ww. 


they do not, at ay a large 
are essing Pagans, while the rest are but superfici 
inoonlated with Christianity. Mr. Wardrop, who was fortunately 
well at the time, more than once saw the glare of their 
camp-fires after dark; and in the cultivated country which 
they are in the habit of foraging like our own moss-troopers 
the peasants go abroad to their labour carrying an arsenal of 
map wenpene about them. In fact, good part of the Georgia 
of resent year is like the France and the Burgundy ravaged 
the Companions, which Scott so vividly portrays in Anne 

Geierstein. 

We are told that the Russians have done little forthe Caucasus. 
They have embellished the capital; they have .constructed har- 
bours for their on they have 
engineered some w roads, wh some 
lines of railway. But all has oo done for themselves or for 
Strategical reasons, and they have made no serious efforts to 
pacify the conquered highlands by developing civilization and 
promoting material prosperity. Consequently, though Georgians 
and Circassians judge the situation to rise against the 

Power that controls them, Mr. Wardrop believes that, 
were Russia hard pressed in a war, a general revolt would be 
more than probable. But he remarks at the same time that 
Russia has the matter in her own hands, and that nothing 
would be easier than to gain the affections of her Caucasian 
subjects were she to change the character of her adminis- 
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who, not being an Engli 
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tration. The most stupendous work the Russians have executed 
is the military road from Tiflis to Vladikavkaz. In length 
it is 126 miles, and it is carried over the mountains at mors 
than 8,000 feet above the sea-level. As it is of importance 
to keep up regular communications along it, 1,150 horses 
are in readiness at the stations during the summer, and 
in the winter they are only reduced b 
modation at these stations is exceptio: good, so that the 
traveller who tries them first is demoralized for the discomforts 
which await him everywhere else. The scenery in the Pass of 
Dariel is very grand w “the road winds along between awful 
cliffs whose summits are lost in the clouds, and whose flanks are 
sting-stations are gen enough; but Mr. Wardrop 
speak too highly of Georgi “Rospitality. He styles 
Georgia on his title~ the land of women, wine, and song, and 
the people, from the highest to the lowest, are merry, sociable, 
and convivial. The cookery in “good houses” is admirable, but 
decidedly Oriental in character; and we are reminded of the 
banquets in the Arabian Nights by the fragrantly-spiced pilaus 
and the lambs and kids stuffed with pistachio nuts. “ The 
wine deserves special mention,” though it is said to be spoiled 
by careless making; but we are told that even “fine cham- 
pagnes” are made successfully in a soil singularly well adapted 
to grape-growing. The Georgian gentlemen, like our own 
drinkers of the last century, object to “ heeltaps,” and the 
est must have a strong head who sits out an evening com- 
ortably. It is remarkable, by the way, that the wealthiest 
and most distinguished families are of foreign origin. The 
tions, who have figured as Russian statesmen, and gave 
their family name to the famous ge which was a spécialité of 
the defunct “Trois Fréres,” are Jews, and claim direct descent 
from King David ; the Orbelianis come from the Celestial Empire; 
the Andronikovs, of course, are Greek. Mr. Wardrop relates the 
history of successive conquests of Persia and Russia, which haye 
left their impress not only on the popular imagination, but in the 
wrecked prosperity and shattered buildings of many of the towns. 
The chapter on “ and Literature” is extremely interest- 
ing, and is illustrated by some graceful poetical translations. Of 
late there has been a revival of letters in a race that has always 
been gifted intellectually as wellas physically. There are Jitté 
rateurs, who are often princes, at the present moment in Tiflis; 
who are accomplished journalists, poets, play-writers, and 
pamphleteers, and who in some instances have applied their 
powers to work of more permanent value. Altogether the volume 
ives an excellent idea of a country of which next to nothing is 
wn in England, 


STRAY CHAPTERS.* 


every one, we should think, who, being accustomed 
to read current literature critically, comes across Mr, Axon's 
Stray Chapters must notice a curious difference between it and 
most other books of the kind. The twenty-one papers of which 
it consists have nothing in common, save one characteristic 
which involves or constitutes the difference in question. “ The 
Manchester Rebels,” “Colour Names among the English Gipsies,” 
“ Byron’s Influence on European Literature,” “The Cost of 
Theatrical Amusements ”—these titles, which we take at random, 
are not more different from each other than the remainder ar 
different from them. But all have this in common, that they 
are packed full of curious and sometimes very out-of-the-way 
information which is, contrary to the wont of authors in such 8 
kind, diluted as little as ible with the usual “bottled-diteh- 
water,” as it has been indly called, of the miscellany writer. 
That Mr. Axon can, when he chooses, throw his facts into very 
agreeable literary form, is shown abundantly in the opening 
on Manchester’s share in the ’45—a capital example of local his- 
tory. But even here he has been very sober, not to say totally 
abstinent, in his use of “padding.” Not the least interesting 
fy rean, projector, politician, paradoxer 

We do not rve that Mr. Axon takes any notice of the 
belief that Phillips was “ the publisher” of whom George 

ives such a curious, such a circumstantial, and such a very w0- 

vourable account in Lavengro. A capital example of a sié- 
tistical paper will be found in “A Century of the Cotton Trade,” 
which could hardly have had a better subject for the particu- 
lar purpose. On “English as the Dominant Language of the 
Future” Mr. Axon waxes quite eloquent, and his enthusias® 
the same time we confess that if the 
universal domination of English is only to be attained, as be 
seems to think, by spelling reform—that is to say, by destroyimg 
at once the literary and the historical continuity of the language 
we, for our part, should very gladly acquiesce in its being co 
to its present or even to codes spheres. But it is no use to 


to spelling reformers, who are in the state of Titania during ber 


enchantment. It is an instance of this curious state that a sensible 
man like Mr. Axon ean quote on his side Professor Max Miiller, 
i can have no possible reason for 
objecting to the mutilation and defacement of a tongue which 1s 


* Stray Chapters in Literature, Folk Lore, and Archeology. By W- E. 


A. Axon. London and Manchester: Heywood. 1838. 
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not his mother-tongue and a literature which is naturall mere | still more a iate to that audience to which, as we have seen, 
linguistic matter to the occupant of a “German workshop.” But |M. Bing addresses his work, is M. Falize on some forms of 
no more of that. The much-discussed “ Origin of Sunday Schools” | Ja) metal-work (Part V.) M. Falize is a practical gold- 
has a good paper, and another capital summary on a popular sub- | smith; he discovered the qualities of cloisonné and encrusted work 
ject is “Facts and Fancies about Longevity.” But, indeed, the | for himself some twenty years ago; he wanted to set off forth- 


can hardly be opened anywhere without finding facts of 
more or less interest disinterred and in a workmanlike 
way. The very abundance of these facts and their diversity 
a. it somewhat difficult to do justice to the book in a review ; 
for you can review opinions easily enough, but hardly facts. 
Now, although Mr. Axon, as in that little orthographical matter, 
does not by any means disguise his opinions, he does not obtrude 
«4 anywhere, and in many cases not put them forward 
at 


ARTISTIC JAPAN.* 


pay can be no doubt that there exists, both in England 
and in France, a considerable number of persons who take 
an interest in one or other of the many charming expressions of 
Japanese art. All the same, the creation of a monthly magazine 
devoted to the consideration of that particular subject was a 
bold—we had almost said a rash—venture ; and M. 8. Bing, the 
well-known collector and dealer, to whose energy and initiative 
the enterprise is due, is to be congratulated upon the success 
which he has, thus far at least, achieved. The magazine, which 
is now six numbers old, is published in French and English; 
each number is fitted with a special cover; each contains a note 
m some form of art in Japan; the text of each is copious! 
ustrated with reproductions, by process, of Japanese wea d 
cuts ; each is furnished with some ten or a dozen full-page plates, 
= (by Gillot) now in colours and now in black and white ; 
rice of each is not more than two shillings in England and 
two cs in France. We have seen nothing of the kind which 
is at once so dainty and so cheap; and, whatever the monthly 
circulation of the thing, it is reasonable to assume that, in volume 
form, it will achieve immediate and considerable popularity. 
The staff which M. Bing has been fortunate enough to enlist com- 
— among others, such well-known writers as MM. William 
erson, Th. Duret, Paul Mantz, Roberts-Austen, Louis 
Gonse, Antonin Proust, Eugéne Guillaume, Victor Champier, 
Roger Marx, Edmond de Goncourt, and L. Falize. Some of these 
a are specialists, all of them are interested in art and 
ve made their mark in the discussion of artistic themes; and 
by their means M. Bing proposes to inform the general public 
with a competent knowl of the art of Japan. He does not 
blish this ae of his for the sole edification of the expert, 
t rather for the instruction of those who have hitherto had to 
depend for education upon “the bazaar and the shop,” and 
especially those “ who, on any grounds, are interested in the 
future of the industrial arts,” and, “ whether as manufacturers or 
as artisans, have an active share in their production.” He thinks 
(and who will not agree with him ?) that the time is come 
when the public should begin to develop a new sense, and 
learn to distinguish between what is good and true and what 
is bad and false, between reality and sham, between the genuine 
Japonnaiserie and the Brummagem stuff that finds so ready 
asale all the world over as right Japan. Good examples, 
argues, are rare, are not easily accessible, and to all but 
the few are more or less unpurchasable; and he holds that 
the only way of dealing with “the great majority” is “by 
Placing before them faithful reproductions ” of the “original 
objects.” This, says M. Bing, “is the task to which 1 am 
about to devote myself. I propose to furnish the lovers of 
Japanese art, by the aid of the best processes of engraving, with 
& continuous series of diversified specimens, taken from eve’ 
branch of that art, at all its various epochs,” so that “the wor 
will constitute a sort of graphic cyclopedia,” and will enable 
students to and handierftemen to and 
Tenew, its ial an uliar qualities, It wi apparent 
from this that the of the is every- 
that could be desired. M. Bing, indeed, has spoken so 
Much to the purpose, and his contributors—MM. Falize, 
Champier, and Edmond de Goncourt—have seconded him so well, 
that we esteem it something of a public misfortune that they 
“should one and all have been so clumsily Englished as they 
are. Artistic Japan is,as we think, a capital publication ; and 
it would be worth the London editor’s while, we conceive, to 
try to make it a little more readable and a little less unliterary 
he has thus ) is that the J 
. Gonse’s text (in Part II. of the magazine) is e Japanese 
are “the greatest decorators in the world.” The remark is 
neither novel nor profoundly affecting, and M. Gonse’s demon- 
stration of its inevitableness is too abstract and theoretical to 
with much success to a popular audience. M. Champier, 
© contributes a couple of Ps so (to Parts III. and IV.) on 
the subject of ea pm architecture, is far more practical 
than M. Gonse, and is better reading besides; his work, indeed, 
48 calculated to whet his readers’ appetite for more of the same 
sort, and to send them to Professor Morse’s big and useful book 
about Japanese houses, with a very considerable desire to know 
&8 much as may be known. Still better, as it seems to us, and 


* Artistic Ji : @ Monthly Illustrated Journal of Arts and Industries. 
Conducted by & Bing. Parts —V1. London : Sampson Low & Co. 


with and =F the thing sur place ; he was stayed in his course, 
and he consoled himself by adopting and popularizing certain funda- 
e found ready to his 
hand. In the present article he describes the growth of a creation 
in shakudo (which is, being interpreted, a mixture of copper and 
gold), in shinshin (or yellow copper), and shishi (or violet copper, 
and shibuiché (which is a combination of copper and — an 
green gold, and iron, and mother of pearl, and lacquer, and pure 
silver, and gold dust, and half a elements more, till at 
last, in the completed work, we have before us something com- 
parable for perfection of ip and singularity and 
priety of design to the technical masterpieces of all time. Such 
work, as M. Falize admits, is no ye ll mig even in Japan, 
where they have lost the secret o: ing those wonderful 
sword-hilts which we know, and where the race of “poets of 
the tool” (as M. Falize is made to call his ideal craftsmen) 
has long since become extinct. But he notes with satisfac- 
tion that their magic is not all dead, for that the tradesmen of 
Osaka and Kidté still follow their methods, and still make use of 
their reci Their passion and their accomplishment have 
departed land; Japan is now the home of an enlightened 
democracy, with an enormous national debt, a great admiration 
pe! cag enterprise, and a pronounced taste for Paris frocks 
and German degrees; and such art as it produces is only fit for 
the E market. Presently, it is to be feared, its wares will 
be unworthy even of that noble and commanding destiny. But. 
meanwhile, there can be no doubt that it is still strong in a good 
tradition, and that at such an exhibition as that of the late 

and Crafts it would show to considerable advan’ 

The sixth, and latest, number of the magazine is given over to 
M. E. de Goncourt, who believes that in a certain yataté (or 
writing-case), which he unearthed one day at M. Bing’s ware- 
house, he has discovered an authentic work of the renowned 
Otoka Nobukiyo, one of the immortal Forty-seven Ronins, the 
band of samurats who, under the leadership of Tamenaga Shunsei, 
the heroic drunkard, avenged the death and disgrace of their 
master, the Prince of Akao, upon the body of his enemy, the per- 
fidious Kotsuké, and then gave themselves up to justice, and, 
being condemned to death, performed the rite of hari-kari to 
a man, and were buried about their lord, so that their place 
of sepulture became a place of pilgrimage. Otoka—who is also 
called Quengo Tadao—was, it appears, “a well-known cha- 
racter” in spite of his “ youthfulness”; he was famous for his 
“ knowledge of tactics and manceuvring”; he was also an artist 


and a t, a member of the tea-society of Tohanogu, and a 
upil of “the celebrated master of tea ceremonies,” . Yamada 
gS en, who was a friend of Kotsuké’s, and through whom he 


admittance—disguised as “a merchant of articles made in bam) 

and of brooms, of which he sold the finest sort ”—to the of his 
dead chieftain’senemy, into which he was presently able on “the day 
of general cleaning,” when everybody was either drunk or asleep, 
to admit his forty-six compani M. de Goncourt (who has 


written ing so pleasant as this pleasant little essay) opines 
that Otoka the wares he sold, and that here, in afore- 
said writi is the proof of it. However that may be, it is 


always delightful to hear of the immortal Forty-seven, and it is 
by no means hy age to be reminded, as M. de Goncourt re- 
minds us, that they sprang from a race by whom, “of all our 
European literature,” only S and “the tragedy of 
Le Cid by Corneille” are thought worth reading. The master 
Kuniyéshi has illustrated their history in black and white ; and a 
number of his designs, which are very spirited and truculent, 

pear in M. de Goncourt’s text, and are supplemented by two- 
plates in colours, the work of Hiroshigé, the excellent landscapist,. 
which are enough in themselves, and are well enough treated 
by M. Gillot, to be worth at least the price of the number in which 


ey a 

M. Cillot’s work, indeed, is admirable throughout. His originals 
are of all descriptions—ceramics, bronzes, colour prints, brocades,. 
engravings in black and white, stencillings, wood-carvings, metal- 
work, and what not; and he has done justice to them all. In 
this Sixth Part, for instance, he has reproduced, as we have said, 
two capital colour prints by Hiroshigé, ee the effect of a 
of delightful pages from Haku, prowntd an etching of 
couple elight rom Hokusai, presented an etchi 
force after a dancer's i anew & 
charming water-colour—a study of irises—by an eighteenth- 
century artist, suggested the ap ce of an extraordinary 
hand-screen in bronze, and excelled himself in every effort.. 
Another masterpiece of reproduction is the flight of tomtits 
(Part V.), by the impressionist Sui Séki; another the pleasant 
and captivating “Yoshivara” (Part V.), by the popular artist 
Utamaro; others are Kiyomitsu’s “Actor” and the Hokusai 
landscape in Part IV.; still another is the delightful Katsugawa. 
Shunsho in Part III. We might prolong the list indefinitely ; 
but our space is limited, and, having made the briefest men- 
tion of the Kwanyei “ Landsca’ ve de brume) in Part IL, 
Horonobu's charming “ Young Girl Writing a Letter” in Part IIT., 
and Sésen's “ Monkeys” in Part I, we must be content to say no 
more. 
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“T beg your pardon,” said the Doctor again. 
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Qu CKSILVER 
“® has a theory contained in these few sentences :— 


.. “say a boy is a boy, and I don’t care whose he is or where he came 
from ; he is so much plastic clay, and you can make of him what you 


ws mae make him a gentleman,” said Sir James [a friend of the said 
doctor's]. 

“T beg pardon.” 

“ 

can never make him a gentleman.” 

igs “T maintain, sir, that it 
is all a matter of education or training, and that you could make a gentle- 
man’s son a labourer, or a Jabourer’s son a gentleman.” - 


is a curious story of a certain doctor who | 


| 


Knight, who in the year 1687 by his great industry discovered 
among: the rocks oA be the hanks of Bahama, on the north 
side of Hispaniola, a Spanish plate-ship which had been under 
water ps ae 7 years, out of which he took in gold and silver 
to the value of 300,000/. sterling; and, with a fidelity equal 
to his conduct, brought it all to London, where it was divided 
between himself and the rest of the adventurers.” The history of 
William Phips’s early life, his determination to find @ treasure in 
the shape of the Spanish ship, his interviews with King James IT, 


T'beg yours. If the boy has not got breed in bim—gentle William Penn, and the Duke of Albemarle, must be read to be 


appreciated. The illustrations are full of spirit, and add to the 
attraction of the book. 

We must confess that Edwy, or “a bit of a prig,” as he is 
described in the first chapter of Annette Lyster’s little book, is 


This theory he carries into practice by adopting a poor little more than “a bit” ofa prig. He has certainly a hard life of it 
as boy from the Union, and giving him all the advantages with his cousins, for he is one of the many children in story- 
a gentleman’s son. His workhouse name of “Obed Coleby” | books who has lost his mother, is separated from his father, 


is changed to Dexter Grayson, and for some time it seems evident 
that that isthe only change for the better inhim. Notwithstand- 
ing the kindness of the Doctor's daughter, who brings all her 
tleness to bear on the education of her adopted brother, and 
. Grayson’s “ obstinacy” about his pet theory, the rough, un- 
couth little son of a tramp, as he is supposed to be, gets into many 


scrapes and gives endless trouble, from the time he begins by 
sunting on his head on the hearthrug in the drawing-room, “ to 
the great endangerment of the chimney ornaments,” to the time, 


towards the close of the book, when he runs away from school, 
hides himself in a loft in Dr. Grayson’s stables, and, when 


found, nearly dies of fever. The Doctor, after all, never proves 


his theory to be right; for the boy, who from the description 
of him was evidently no common boy, to begin with, turns 
out to be the son of gentlefolks. Having begun his tendency 
to run away, or rather to stray away, early in life, he was 
found by a tramp, and, after knocking about with him for three 
months, was taken by him to the Union, where the boy’s first 
‘“ adopted” father died, and where, as we have said before, his 


‘second one found him. The book is illustrated very cleverly 


by Frank Dadd. The illustrations are not only carefully drawn, 
but full of life and go. The story naturally seems far-fetehed 
and unreal, at all events to those who have not met a Dr. 
Grayson in real life, and it is too much spun out. Luckily 
youthful readers are not so critical as their elders are apt to be, 
and so may find Quicksilver a very attractive book. 

On Duty will be best described in the words of the dedi- 
cation :— 


‘There are no robbers, no wolves, no ghosts, in this one. It is only about 


"a simple “everyday” little girl; but it, as you say, any story is better than 


none, crowd round without sparring or scuffing for the best place and 
listen while I tell you of a little lassie who learnt, as we too must learn, 
that the only guide is Duty and the noblest virtue Obedience. 

The “little lassie” begins her real fight for Duty and 
Obedience at eleven years old, when her-father and mother go to 
India and leave her with her uncle and aunt and four cousins. 
The little only child who has known nothing but petting arid 
love before has many difficulties and trials to go through in 
her new life. “Gracie Somers’s” character is so well depicted, 
and her story so simply and prettily told, that she must claim 

pathy from those who read it, and one is even prepared for 

e exciting scene and display of her bravery towards the end 
of her visit, by, at the risk of her own life, saving her youngest 
cousin from Léing run over. To say more about it would spoil 
the interest of the book, which ought to prove an attractive one, 
especially to girls. Some of the illustrations are guod, though 
they are very unequal. 

Mr. Frith’s Stowaway, unlike most of his class, when found on 
board the Betsy trawler is treated with great consideration and 
kindness, being made much of, rigged out, and, on account of 
his father being dead and his mother having drowned herself, 
receiving much sympathy. Unluckily for him he is sent on 
board the Saucy May, another trawler, where he experiences much 
rough treatment, followed by hairbreadth escapes on board a 
“coper,” one of the floating public-houses where sailors were 
provided by the Dutchmen who manned them with grog and 
tobacco—a trade which, according to a note of Mr. Henry Frith’s, 
has now been forbidden. After going through more exciting ex- 
oe than we have read of for many a long day our hero 

ds himself on board the Saucy May again, discovers that he is 
not the orphan he imagined he was, his father being alive, and, 
though very wicked, a reformed character when his son meets 
him, and all ends happily. The excitement of wondering what 
can ha next is kept up all through the book with great per- 


‘sistency. The illustrations are 


The Treasure-Finder is a really interesting story with mu 
that is historical in it. Its hero is, at the time the story begins, 
William Phips, shipwright, a young mat born at “what is now 
Woolwich” in 1651, and ends by being “Sir William Phipps, 

* Quicksilver ; or, the Boy with no Skid to his Wheel. By G. Manville 
Fenn. London: Blackie & Son. 1888. : 

On :@ Story for Children. By Angelica Selby. London: 


Warne & si 
”; or, the Adventures of a Stowaway. By Henry Frith. 


ns. 
The Treasure-Finder: a Tale of a Lost Galleon. By W. Y. Gordon. 
: Warne & Co. 
Edwy; or, Was He Coward? By Annette Lyster. London: 
a war v jy ster, 
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and lives with an uncle. He takes all teasings and ill-treatment 
most meekly, as such a child, brought up to have courage to say 
“ Don’t swear, it is very wicked,” to his uncle the first time he sees 
him, ought to take them. He of course proves in the 
course of time to have the most real courage of the party, seek 
one has to wade through a great deal of sentiment and p 

ness to get to it. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
VI. 


Pas stories and picture-books of Messrs. J. F. Shaw & Co. 
comprise a variety of volumes suitable for presentation to 
young people of tender years or school experiences. Among them 
are some of the best of this season’s books for young girls. The 
Earles of the Village, by Agnes Giberne, is a good example of the 
domestic story. It is brightly written, like all Miss Giberne’s 
work, and while it illustrates an excellent moral, the didactic 
aim is not obtruded. Mrs. Marshall's Bishop Cranworth does not, 
as is the author's wont, deal with the good old days, though the 
Lady Rosamund Cranworth, the pretty heroine, is descended 
from an illustrious family of romantic associations, and she herself 
not free from romance and high-minded sentiment. The story is 
thoroughly wholesome and interesting. The historical tale is 
represented by Miss Emily Holt’s Out in the ’45, a story of a 
Cumberland family of girls in the troublous days of the oung 
Pretender, and The King’s Daughters, which deals wi 
the days of the persecutions and Colchester martyrs of Queen 
Mary’s rei Both books show a good deal of historic 
research and scrupulous care in matters of detail affecting man- 
ners, customs, speech, and costume. The sketches of the 
Jacobite sisters, their worthy old maiden aunt, and their Scottish 
relations, in Out in the '45, are incisively drawn and presented 
with skill and distinction. Instruction and amusement are 
cleverly combined by Miss Holt in this excellent book for girls. 
Less interesting is Zhe King’s Daughters, both from the subject, 
which is harrowing, and the author's interpolated remarks on 
religious persecution and the Essex speech, which are sometimes 
antic and sometimes superfluous. From Squire to Squatter, 
y Dr. Gordon Stables, is a boy’s book of adventure, the scene 
y in England, partly in Australia, and, though briskly told, 
it is deficient in the dash and vigour that terize the 
author's sea yarns. A very pretty story, with a sound moral 
and a mystery. that is neatly veiled till the proper moment 
of revelation, is Mrs. Shaw's Frison Bars; or, the Smuggler's 
Daughter. Miss Grace Stebbing’s In All our Doings is rather 
oddly described “a book for boys,” though the boys depicted 
by the author do not appear to us to be painted from nature. 
Alma Ryan, by Charlotte Mason, and Hiliside Farm, by M.L. 
Ridley, ought to be favourites with boys and girls alike, the 
former, despite its strong religious tone, being naturally de- 
veloped and interesting, the latter having a lively play of incident. 
Twice Rescued, by Nellie Cornwall, is a West-country story of 
the marvellous adventures of a little boy who falls among gipsies, 
is cruelly treated, is carried into the wilds of Epping Forest, and 
is finally rescued and becomes a Christian. Pivrie's Adventures, by 
N.d’Anvers, is not a Devonshire story, as might be surmised, but 
the autobiography of a terrier, whose story will amuse all children 
who love animals and are not aware that they themselves may be 
objects of interest to pet dogs. Pixie is a warm-hearted, mis- 
chievous little fellow,.and his pranks and mishaps are capitally 
illustrated by Mr. R. H. Moore. In Unele Steve's Locker, by Brenda, 
we have an attractive, well-constructed story of one of the bravest 
and sweetest of girl heroines, who lives at first with an old aunt 
in London, afterwards with her Uncle Steve, in an odd sem 
marine shanty on the seashore at Kale—otherwise South- 
end, in Essex—and solves the mystery of her father's fate 
by her courageous defence of her uncle’s dwelling when 
threatened by a cowardly thief. She inherits “a bag of un- 
cut rubies,” and becomes rich, to the great content of her poor, 
kind-hearted relations. Among Messrs. Shaw’s illustrated boo 
for children we have Our Darlings, edited by Dr. Barnardo, with 


delightful woodcuts and chromos; Birds and Beasts, by the Rev. 
J.G. Wood, with many excellent drawings by Harrison Weir, 
and others; and Jingles and Chimes ; or, Nursery Rhymes, illus- 


trated by M. Irwin, with drawings that are humorous or 
and fanciful as the theme demands. This last is a 


book that i 
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really wanted. The nursery rhymes are almost all printed from 
the best authorities. They the genuine 
in nurseries during the last century. Variant 
i of course, exist, but on the whole the text is excellent. 
The Art Annual (Virtue & Co.) for the season is devoted to the Life 
and Work of Mr. J. C. Hook, R.A., and is compiled by Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, whose critical survey of the painter's work and charac- 
teristics is thoughtful and stimulating. Especially interesting 
is the retrospect of Mr. Hook’s experiences as a student and his 
early essays in art. The illustrations are good and fairly re- 
the examples the painter's sketch-books being 
ly more interesting t the full- i tho 
one or two of these This year the “ Onrist 
Numbers” and Annuals, to judge from the samples before us, are 
less inspiriting than of old. The coloured plates are of the old 
order of insipidity in design and rawness of colour. They do 
such things better in Paris. As to the pictorial embellishment 
of the text, in several instances it suffers not a little from the 
audacious competition of the advertisements. There is very little 
to choose between the style of art illustrated by the pictorial ad- 
vertisements of somebody’s soap and some other body's food or 
pstent medicine and the pictures of plump children and modish 
young ladies that adorn the pages of our Christmas Numbers. 
r is the practice of interleaved advertisements necessary in 
order to show how near akin theyare. In the Graphic Christmas 
Number we have some attractive original work by Mr. Forestier 
and Mr. Caton Woodville. Captain Penrose’s sketches, — 
duced in colour, illustrating a rather dull story by Mr. Phil 
Robinson, are not without spirit. The best of the coloured 
drawings, however, are by Mr. W. Ralston, though, look 
where we may, there is no successor to Randolph Caldecott. 
In the Illustrated London News are Sg examples of the 
humour of Mr. Stanley Berkeley and Mr. L. Wain. The ad- 
ventures of the dog with the duck and scarecrow, by the 
former, is decidedly diverting. Mr. David Christie Murray's 
“Paul Jones’s Alias” is full of movement, and well illustrated 
by Mr. Forestier. The Christmas Number of the World is made 
up of a capital story by Major Arthur Griffiths—a of a 
sporting young gentleman’s fortunes in many fields of sport 
and many A ony of social existence, illustrated numerous 
clever sketches by Mr. Alfred Bryans. In the 8 Pictorial 
we have stories by Mr. Oscar Wilde and Mrs. Edward Kennard, 
with drawings by Mr. Partridge, Mr. Dudley Hardy—who shows 
apretty fancy in “The Snow Queen ”—and Mr. F. H. Townsend. 
Some of the engravings are ruined by the heavy printing of 
the text on the reverse of the We have also received the 
Mustrated Almanac for 1889; Father Christmas, the “Children’s 
Annual” for 1888-9, written by Horace Lennard, illustrated by 
George Cruikshank; and the Giddens Number of the Penny 
Ilustrated Paper, comprising stories by Mr. G. R. Sims, Mr. 
John Latey, jun., and other writers. 

i . Charles Gilbert’s Fireworks and Chemical Sur- 
prises — & Son), we read, by an odd optical lapse to which 
all are liable, “ A Club Discharging Several ts,” a headi 
that suggested a picturesque kind of firework, if not a chemi 
oe . Another glance showed the word to be “ yp ye 

the club a piece of wood framed for the discharge of fiery 
serpents. Mr. Gilbert’s little handbook puts the juvenile chemist 
m the road to making, not only this delightful and alarming 
ogee, but also squibs, crackers, Roman candles, candles that go 
“blue,” catharine wheels, coloured stars for rockets, and other 
Pretty devices in fire. The “Chemical Surprises”—a fearfully 
suggestive term—comprise directions for several pretty experi- 
ments, some of them simple enough, and quite within the means 
and powers of the careful pres y. the same writer we 
have Card Tricks, Conjuring, $c. (Dean & Son), a handy little 
os sleight-of-hand tricks and performances in magic. The 
ons are clear and simple, the illustrations useful. From 
Messrs. Field & Tuer we have received an illustrated chronicle by 
Mr. John Ashton—Men, Maids, and Manners a Hundred Years 
4go—which is full of amusing and curious memoranda of 
society in the last century. e costumes and hai i 


of the ladies are well depicted in the cuts. We Meet 
by Harry 


_ & Tuer), by Charles F. Rideal, with drawi 
es, is a gallery of character studies, some of which are 
€xpressive enough to need no such thin satirical commentary as 
Mr. Rideal supplies. The last biennial volume of St. Nicholas 


(fisher Unwin), full of charming pictures and entertaining letter- 
meee is a delightful presentation k for the young, and merits 
pretty things said of it in ‘the juvenile co mdence of 


“The Letter Box.” From Messrs. Warne & Co. we have Ernest 
Fairfield, by the Rev. A. N. Malan, a well-written story of 
tchool-life for boys; Jack Locke, by Dr. Gordon Stables, an 
admirable ~ ( f the sea in the time of the French wars, one 
of the best an htest of the author’s short stories; and The 
King’s Bell Tower, by R. André, a genuine romance, full of incident 
and changeful fortune, somewhat marred in the telling by the 

lanting dialogue, interpolated at critical moments of the 
story, in which the narrator and some bantering friends psy 
superfluous parts as critics. In Jasper’s uest, by 
Lysaght (Blackie & Son), a boy of quick temper is the hero, and 
the subjection of his fiery nature the conquest achieved in the 
=~ story has a good moral, though the author makes 
Ssper much too self-conscious about a black eye he receives in 
What appears to have been a fair stand-up fight. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


year surpass even those o ear in their originali 
design and artistic finish ; whilst raul of the little books of rene 
with their delicately-executed illustrations, make the 
Christmas Cards into ing little presents. We have, as 
usual, a valuable selection—amongst others, the “Madonna 
Sixtina” (No. 12), which is a very excellent reproduction of 


Raffaelle’s picture. It is in a panel shape, to stand 
on a table; the back, being a design from Murillo, makes it 


rfect in its artistic effect. Another of Raphael Tuck's panels 
INo. 14) is almost as as the “ Madonna Sixtina Rpm 
“Nativity.” The subdued tone of the colouring is particularly 
noticeable. Murillo’s “John the Baptist” (No. 15) and Cress- 
well Woollett’s “Adoring Angels” are first-rate speci- 
mens of art reproduction; the small “Angel” panels are 
in their way v ing. Amongst the smaller of Raphael 
Tuck's Christmas Cards are many descriptions of eo oral 
designs, “old markets,” Scriptural subjects, military and sporting 
scenes, all with silver or gold bevelled edges. A very striking 
novelty is the “Art Gem” panel (614-618), representing ane 
of flowers and glass in iridiscent tints that prettily represent 


“rainbow gold” of the fairy legend. No. 612 in this series is 
wring amy charming; it shows brilliant little birds in relief 
ying in the blue sky, or perched on flowering boughs that almost 


vie with their own resplendent plumage. It is impossible to 
describe in detail the wealth of design, ingenuity, and beauty 
of Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Son’s which are, as hitherto, 
— y remarkable elegance of mounting and 


Am the books of verses we icularly notice “ Rose- 
buds and Holly Berries,” extracts from Mrs. Hemans, Wordsworth, 
and other poets, eminent and not eminent, illustrated with ex- 
(ey delicacy and finish, by Harriett M. Bennett, Linnie Watt, 

lice Squire, Agnes Steel, Mrs. Whymper, Annie L. 
oakes, George Wright, and T. R. Kennedy. “The 
Child's Wish in June” and “ The Sparrow’s Nest” have, perhepe, 
the most taking illustrations. “The Holy Childhood,” by He 
M. Burnside ; “Carols” by Canon Farrar, illustrated ¥ Alice 
Havers, Fanny Bowers, Charles Noakes, Mrs. Clausen, an’ others, 
are attractive and well got up, as is “The Twenty-third Psalm, 
illustrated by W. Y. Webb, the poems under the illustrations 
by Charlotte Murray. “The Old Farm Gate,” by Eliza Coo 
is illustrated by G. G. Kilburne, R. J. Albert, Fanny 
Stephen Bowers. “ Songs, Carols, and Chimes,” by the uess 
of Lorne, Canon Farrar, and Canon Bell, are very prettily illus- 
trated by many of the above-named artists. “God Speed” is 
another fascinating little book ; also “Day Dreams,” “Our Pets,” 
by Helen Marion Burnside, and a Calendar for the year 1889. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


it is rather interesting to come across a volume in defence of 
the study of rhetoric (1). M. Chaignet, a viewx de la vieille of 
French academic culture, laments the decay, or rather the ex- 
tinction, of this study, and his complaints will find echo in other 
lands. Gram. still loguitur; Dia., though less commonly than 
once, still vera docet ; while, as for the sciences of the vt 
they are as flourishing as ever. But the third sister of the 
lost, as Mr. Gladstone knows, but . no longer superintends_ 
the operation. The very class which bears the time-honoured 
name in French schools it seems, dropped the study; while 
in our own country the code and fountain-head of it, the 
Rietoric of Aristotle, has (unless it has been very recently re- 
instated by some of the infinite freake of University pottering 
and tinkering) for a full generation out of the curriculum 
of the University of Oxford, whereof it once formed a main 
text-book. Some of the methods of old rhetoric-teaching are 
retained in certain Scotch manuals of “composition.” But the 
science as there displayed is rather likely to excuse its own 
abolition than to cause regret for it. We so far agree with M. 
ignet that we think the total disuse of the study of what may 
be called the philosophy of style a very bad thing. At the same 
time, we are bound to say that his text does not quite bear out 
his preface. The latter is an attack (if it were not for a laudable 
preservation of academic urbanity in it, we had almost said a 
violent attack) on the historical and impressionist schools of lite- 
criticism, from Sainte-Beuve downwards; but the text is 
little more than an historical sketch itself, followed by or combined 
with an account of rules which, as M. Chaignet himself could 
hardly refuse to admit, concern almost entirely one department 
of literature—oratory—and concern that in a rather cut-and-dried 
manner. The truth is, that neither the mere historical-compara- 
tive method, which has been in favour of late, nor the mere 
deductive method, behind which the “classical” tradition en- 
trenched itself till its enemies simply left it to die of inanition in 
its beleaguered fortress, will do alone. We must judge of style 


(2) La rhétorique t som histoire Par A. E.Chaignet. Paris: Bouillon 
et cg. 
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by rules, and we must constantly strengthen, revise, and extend | fiscal restrictions. Vines are grown on the worst possible system 
our rules by considering new examples of style. The fault of | generally; and wine is too uently, through ignorance and 
the old system was that it only did the first ; the fault of the new | carelessness, of the wretchedest description. the quality 
is that it does not even completely do the last. and production of corn, wine, silk, oil, rice, fruit, and dairy pro- 


Although the late M. Caro’s(2) main business was philosophy, 
we liked him, we confess, better when he dealt with literature 
and miscellaneous eabhocts, On these latter, his philosophy kept 
him from being trivial ; on philosophy itself his interest in other 
subjects rather tended to make him so. We do not know that he 

himself an eclectic, but the faults of eclecticism, as that 
word was understood by and after Cousin, became rather glaring 
in him. He was too prone to say “spiritual” or sentimental or 
sensible things about philosophy, instead of philosophizing. 
Acoonting ty, these papers of his—some on philosophical persons 
and books, M. Jules Simon, Cousin, Jouffroy, M. Ravaisson, and 
others ; some on general questions, such as Comment les dogmes 
Jinissent et renaissent—have a slight defect of “ woolliness.” They 
resemble rather clever sermons on philosophy than philosophical 
tractates, and they occasionally go off into mere ingenious 
verbosity. Still there is much in them that is worth reading ; for 
M. Caro was an exceedingly well-read man; he had a wide 
circle of interests and of pen) ces, and it cannot be too often 

ted that only dulness could call him dull. 

e late M. Henri de Péne’s Demi-crimes (3) is a novel telling 
of pporaieire fathers and bookmaking sons and various moving 
incidents—a novel neither better nor worse than a good many 
others, but bearing, for those who care for such a recommendation, 
the recommendation of being written by a person who was very 
much dans le mouvement. Not the least interesting part of it to 
others will be M. Arséne Houssaye’s introductory eulogy. Henri 
de Péne’s career was rather a curious one, and typical of one side 
of that many-sided phenomenon journalism. He was a gentleman 
by birth, and apparently fastidious in his tastes, with a tendency 
rather to retire from general society. He married early, and 
seems to have been devoted, and reasonably so, to his wife. His 
political principles were those of French gentlemen; and quite 
early in career, having been supposed to have insulted the 
army, he fought two duels with two successive challengers out 
of hand, getting the better of his first adversary, but being 
dangerously wounded by the second. At the same time 
his style of journalism was undoubtedly nearer to the 
American kind than to any that English journalists, not of 
the gutter class, care Ah mf to meddle with, and with pen, 
though not in the last actually, he was something of the tradi- 
tional boulevard chronigqueur. fact, an instance once more of 
“Satan’s Invisible World Displayed.” Mondaine (4) begins very 
well, with a sculptor’s studio in a distant part of Paris, a yellow 
cat, a mysterious lodger, and a more mysterious visitor, who 
comes at night and avails himself of the yellow cat’s superfluous 

visions. Tortures would not induce us to say an more 
about the book, which is a very fair example of M. Hector Malot’s 
workmanlike and inoffensive art. As for Le Mahatma(s), it tells, 
as may be supposed, of the introduction of an Indian seer to 
Parisian society. Of course the only persons who come quite 
well out of the matter are a civil engineer and his beloved, who 
apparently benefits by the reflected virtues of civil engineering. 

ere is good satire in the way in which a Communist-atheist 
brother and sister, M. and Mlle. Pécou, become almost at once the 
Mahatma’s dupes, in hopes of being able to cry “ Nazarme, victus 
es.” But they are not able. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘RURAL ITALY, by William Nelthorpe Beauclerk, LL.D. 
(Bentley & Son), presents in compact form a general survey 
of the present condition of agriculture throughout the a 
of Italy, a survey that is both comprehensive and methodical, put 
forth with much of the brevity and exactitude of a Consular 
Report. Dr. Beauclerk’s book is stored with valuable informa- 
tion, much of it derived from personal observation, and his con- 
clusions as to the Poe outlook in Italy will be read with 
interest by all who have but a partial knowledge of that country. 
Visitors to the Italian Exhibition doubtless found much in the 
2 lendid show of raw products and of industries depending upon 
to strengthen the popular notion that Italy is a land flow- 
ing with wine and oil and other natural sources of wealth. Dr. 
Beauclerk’s facts and tend to correct many pleasing 
fallacies associated with the “Garden of Europe.” He shows 
that much remains to be done before Italian agriculture can be 
compared favourably even with that of northern Europe. In 
pve f districts farming is still in a state of extreme barbarism. 
Little or nothing is being done to remedy the disastrous results 
that have followed the wanton destruction of forests. ht 
and floods are almost cig Ga seam in many parts from this 
cause, while malaria, as the French have shown in Algeria, might 
be considerably checked by judicious planting. Dr. Beauclerk 
notes improvement in many branches of cultivation in some parts 
of the country, though certain profitable crops are much neg- 
lected and the production of others is attended with vexatious 
'(2) Philosophie et philosophes. Par E. Caro, Paris: Hachette. 
°(3) Demi-crimes. Par H. de Péne. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(4) Mondaine. Par H. Malot. Paris: Charpentier. 
(5) Le Mahatma. Par G. Bussy et G. Lébre. 
Flammarion. 


Paris: Marpon et 


merce and manufactures.” In fourteen years, from 1862 to. 


1874, the total mortgage debt of the county was doubled, and is 
now “quoted at the enormous sum of 20 milliards.” In 1881 the 
province of Port Maurizio had mort 
cent. of the actual value of the land and buildings. 


remote rural districts. Caste no, a poor commune of 2,000 
inhabitants, on the alpine heights of Latronico, in southern Italy, 
is called upon to ~~ twenty miles of road, which will cost 


—‘“a sum,” says Dr. Beauclerk, “ equal to the entire 


nearly 40, 


value of the property possessed by the inhabitants.” Altogether, . 
hat Tea 


it.a t aly needs a good deal of developing. 

. James Brown follows a sound biographical method in 
his Life of William B. Robertson, D.D., of Irvine (Glasgow: 
Maclehose & Co.) He has made excellent use of the preacher's 
te and journals, and tells the ong te his life with a 
straightforward simplicity which makes the book both pleasant 
and easy reading. It is, of course, impossible to give more than 
the faintest suggestion of Dr. Robertson’s capacity as a preacher, 
The charms of conversation and oratory may long survive the 
hour of utterance in the memory of hearers, but they cannot be 
reproduced for others. Fortunately the letters in Dr. Brown's 
book afford genuine insight into the characteristics of William 
Robertson of Irvine. ‘They are full of geniality, fervour, and 
sympathy. They show the power and resources of expression 

t belong to the gift of eloquence. 

Mr. ny a Lee-Hamilton’s Imaginary Sonnets (Elliot Stock) 
are put forth as the “imaginary utterances” of illustrious 
historical personages, in some cases directly addressed to other 
illustrious personages, in others delivered to the vague ambient 
air. Thus the Duke of Milan (1430) calls upon certain “shadows 
and sounds ”— 

Who wraps me in a clammy cloak of fear? 
The air seems full of throttling hands that float 
Invisible, and play about my throat, 

While unseen daggers tickle, ever near. 


“Lorenzo de Medicis to his last Autumn” (1491) is decidedly 

Tennysonian :— 
: Now falls the autumn in a rain of gold 
And makes a very Danaé of earth. 


Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s sonnets are not without a certain felicity of 
ae. They are picturesque where they should be dramatic. 
e style of one is the style of all—Cellini and Faustus, Ezzelin 
and Captain Kidd, Michael Angelo and the Wandering Jew, they 
are all of one school of declamation. 
Mr. James Whitcomb Riley’s Old-Fashioned Roses (Longmans & 
Co.) is a book of verse that wins the eye at a glance by its pretty 
e blue and white binding. Much of the verse is pretty, even 
inty, in execution ; though pene who like old-fashioned roses 
will not care to be told, in “ Hoosier dialect ”— 
There ain’t no style about “em, 
And they’re sort o’ pale and faded ; 
Yet the doorway here, without ’e 
Would be lonesomer, and shaded 
With a good deal blacker shadder 
Than the morning-glories makes, 
And the sunshine would look sadder 
For their good old-fashion’ sakes. 


For the rest, we can say that some of Mr. Riley’s poems are art- 
less and pleasing, and, as the poet says of the roses, 
We like ‘em cause they kind 0” 
Sort o’ make a feller like ’em. 


There is not much to characterize in Reed Music, by Allison 
Hughes (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) The verse is fairly fluent 


| and melodious. Fibule, by the Hon. Stephen Coleridge (Kegan 


Paul, Trench, & Co.), is a slim volume of lyrics, including 
a “Song of the Bachelor Beggar,’ some dolorous “ Midi 
Sapphics” that irresistibly recall the immortal Knife-grinder, 
and a song of Cupid in which “ women” rhymes to “ Hymen.” 
Charies Mackay’s Selected Poems and Songs (Whittaker & Co) 
is a capital selection from the poet's twelve volumes in ha 
form, though we could well spare Angus B. Reach’s criticism, 
which is given, with other testimonial papers, in the 


duction. 
The “ Happy Thoughts” Birthday Book, compiled from Mr. 
Punch’s pages by Miss Rosie Burnand (Bradbury, Agnew, & Oo.) 


is the last arrival in the pleasant and growing family of “ 

day Books,” quite the latest come and loveliest far, we may 58Y 
with the poet. It has certainly more happy thoughts on a pag® 
than any book of its class. There are two or three a day, ik 
geniously arranged so as to fit the mood of all young ladies 

all descriptions of men, and you may be fortunate to find, not 
merely a “happy thought” recorded on your natal day, but 

‘a waggish “Dumb Cramboish” cut for your diversion. 
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uce might enormously improved in most districts of Italy. 
Cotton, which was successfully grown during the American War, . 
is now much neglected. The great obstacles to agricultural pro- 
L gress, as summed up by Dr. Beauclerk, are the excessive land . 
taxes, the lack of education, and the want of some good working 
} system of agrarian credit. The land taxes are estimated to 
amount to ‘ fo imes the sums received from taxes on com- 
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Mr. A. T. Vanderbilt’s Gold, not in Wales, but also in 
Great Britain and Ireland (Sonnenschein), is a brief résumé of 


fucts and figures relating to the “ goldfields” of the British Isles, 
compiled from geological and other authorities. Here’s your rich 
Peru, it seems ; but the question is how to get at it, is there 


enough of the metal to repay capitalists ? 

That useful annual the British Almanac and Companion, 1889 

Stationers’ ee ys appears with all its admirable and familiar 

ures, as a i for reference and budget of information. 
Mr. Cosmo nook deals with the “Art of the Year,” Mr. 
Joseph Knight discourses on the Drama, and Mr. E. W. Maunder 
summarizes the achievements of Science. 

In the new number of L’Art (Paris : Librairie de ’Art) M. Emile 
Michel concludes his critical study on the Brueghels with a dis- 
criminating and s — essay on the works of John Brueghel 
(“ velvet a Brueghel), accompanied by excellent illustrations after 
famous examples in various collections. 

Among recent photographs by Mr. Barraud, in the series 
Men and Women of the Day (Bentley & Son), especially worthy 
of note are the portraits of the Marchioness of Granby, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Sir Daniel Gooch. 

In the “ Portrait Gallery” by Walery—Our Celebrities, edited 

Dr. L. Engel (Sonnenschein)—we have to note excellent 
poe phic portraits of Mr. F. C. Burnand, Mr. Edmund Yates, 
A. C. Mackenzie, and Mr. Alma Tadema. 

We have received new editions of Miss Charlotte ae 8 
Dynevor Terrace ee) Mrs. Ewing’s Mrs. Overt 
Remembrances, illustrated by J. Wolf and J. A. Pasquier (Bell iS 
Sons); A Prince of the Blood, b James Payn (Ward & Downey) ; 
and Vol. III. of My 'y Novel, “ pocket volume edition ” eetintge). 

We have also received the third volume of Rosmini’s Psycho- 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) ; One o H4 the det translated from 
L’Immortel of Alphonse Daudet, by. 


Verrall (Sonnenschein); An American Hero, the story of W. 
Lloyd Garrison, by Frances E. Cooke (Sonnenschein); The Pro- 
phet ; and other Poems, by Isaac R. ley (Putnam's rg 


British Industries in Danger, by Robert Boyd (Heywood) ; 
Fairy Girls and Two Magic Pearls, a fairy extravaganza, Maleo 
Poems,” by John Litart (Laurie); and A Lay of a Cannibal 
Island ; and other Poems, by John George Watts (Judd & Co.) 


— 
— 
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cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
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Mr, Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Srnvuns, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 

any office in the United States, and Subscriptwns, payable in 


advance, may commence at any time. 


The Saturpay Review may be had every Saturday from 
Veuve J, Borveav, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the Bourse), 
by whom also Subscriptions will be received. 


Copies of the Sarvrpay Review may likewwse be obtained in 
Paris every Saturday of Mr. J. G. Foruerrnenam, 8 Rue 
Neuve des Capucines, and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli. 

The Sarvrpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. | book 


The publication of the Sarvrvay REVIEW takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, i in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 

Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarovar Review may be 


obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the | “Ysnause 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 64. 


ConTENTS OF No. 1,727, DEeceMBER 1, 1888: 


Souakin and Zanzibar. 
Lord Hartington at Haslingden. Tobit in Verse. 
A Word in Season for French Revolutionists. 

Mr. Monro’s Appointment. The Sullivan-Sackville Case. 
A Political Mud Battle, The Collection of Income-Tax. 
“Tending to Provoke a Breach of the Peace,” 
Gordon’s Steamers. The New School Board. 

A Challenge to Sir George Trevelyan. 

Naval Fox and Goose. The Conviction of the Innocent. 

, Lord Salisbury at Edinburgh. 


Snakes in Carinthia. 
Idiom-Haters. | Cotman at the Burlington. 
Colonial Governorships. The Close of the Racing Season. 
The Indian Peasant. Adulteration—VI. ' 
Insurance Business. Concerts. 
The Provost of King's College, Cambridge. 


A New Puss in Boots. 
, Novels. Three Generations of Englishwomen. 
Life in Unst. The Venetian Picture Gallery. 
Scottish Moors and Indian Jungles. 
The Church of England in the Middle Ages. 
Two Books from Abroad. tray Chapters. Artistic Japan. 


Five Story Books. Christmas Books—Vi. 
Christmas Cards. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sa TREATHAM HILsu.—To be LET or SOLD, a First-class 


apaLy RESIDENCE, providing ample 
and every convenience that hea’ ane ‘comfort requi The house tains 
Two conservatories. ‘h-house, and Extensive grounds (more 
a half acres), including a  thicky=planted orchard of fertile trees. Rent, £200. 
view (by appointment ), apply Hesse House, 15 Christchurch Road, Streatham Hill, 8.W. 


SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COOOA. 
“Society” says:—*The QUEEN bes cup 
brought to her bedside at 7.30; same beverage 
breakfast-table.” 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


PURE—SOLUBLE. 


T & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. 
MADE INSTANTLY. 


VAN 
HOUTEN’) 
COCOA. 


perfect—and so PURE.” 
British Medical Journal 


C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, 
WEESP, HOLLAND. 


(CHRISTMAS FIRESIDE GIFT.—CARTER'S LITERARY 


MACHINE, Une by the late of for holding his 


writing desk, &c., when lary 
Prince from: Ie. "Tiustrated oun 6a 
Street, Portland Place. London, V 


Roxvar ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMENS 
INSTITUTION. Fowuxprp 1867, 
THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Annual Disbu Annual Subscriptions, £1 
Number of 100, QOut-Pensioners, 200. 
Patron—Rear-Admiral 11.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Chairman Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, F.R.S. 
y-Chai irman — Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.8. 


and are urgently needed and will received. 


Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Office 58 Fenchurch Strcet, te ™ penny, secretary, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 1, 1888, 


| ,YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
xan Night of Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD'S SEASON. To-night at 845, PRINCE 
Mr. Richard Mansfield as ince his original charecter. at 

ALWays INTENDED. MATIN TO-DAY, Saturaay, at 2.50. Box Office (Mr. 
open 10 to 5. E KARL will FERRED to the GLOBE 


PRINCE be TRAN 
*Baturday, ber 22. 


OXFORD MILITARY COLLEGE, COWLEY, OXFORD. a 
mete ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the "value of £50 a year, each te 
Three Years, will be offered for Competition on December 18 to Candidates for the 4-4 
other Profession. Candidates, who must be under Sixteen years of age, must seni 
their applications not later than December 12. 
‘or particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, December 8, 


Mile. Antoinette Trebelli. Violin, M. Mavelek. "The Crystal Palace 


iz, Conductor, Mr. August Mani Programme w: iil include Symphony in G Minor 
; Overture, Les uges (Berlioz) ; Schubert Psalm als voices, “ The 
rd is my Snepherd"’; Ballad Orchestra and Chorus, Lord Ullin's Daughter 
Danse Slavacque,” frum Suite 


; and Solo, Violin,“ A Bord au "and “ 
(Wormser), first time in in England. Seats 6d. to 2s. 6d, 


G,ROSVENOR GALLERY.—FIRST EXHIBITION of 
PASTELS 


NOW OPEN from 10.0 A.M, to 6.0 P.M. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


VELASQUEZ AND TITIAN: 
SPANISH ETCHINGS by R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. 


PORTRAIT OF ALONZO CANO. 

THE oe OF LOVE.... 

on VIEW at ROBERT DUNTHORNE'S GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W. 


PREPARATORY SC SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 
FARM, Clewer Hill, Windsor. 
arent wi red eter Ssh 


Subjects—Lati French; Euc Elementary Algebra, Arithmetic; Iistory, 

English: Dietation, xc. Violin or Fiano. 5 tired. 
wo parts The younger 8 are ta 

Basser, Grad Classical ours. The year is divided into = 


s. Terms — 100 Guineas per annum. Brother, 


The Schoo is eapecia Ily arranged to in El tary 
The Moral and Shed, (raining field and Orchard Ground. The 

re is Cov a Playing- rou 
all the advantages that pe a healthy mg-feld residence, and the boule. rst 
farther pert watehfulness sto the Principal. Great care is to avoid all pressure, 
and refe: apply to Miss Hineuxp, Bell. Furia, Clewer Hill, 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near Tottenham, 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS_Two of Thirty-six and Two of Twenty~‘ou 


a —will be forin 
i December. For tuil purt.culars apply to Kev, W, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
TION will be held in April 1889.—Apply, HAD-MasTeR, Rossall, Fleetwood, 


NATIONAL ART ASSOCIATION. 
FIRST 1988, LIVERPOOL, D°CEMBER 3 to 7. 
President. K FREDERICK LEIGHTON, BARCE., P.R.A. 
Will deliver OPENING ADDRESS, MONDAY EVENING, December 3. 
On following days Opening Addresses in Sections by 
L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. WALTER CRANE, R.W.S. 
PROFESSOR AITCHISON, A.R.A. SYDNEY COLVIN, M.A. 
ALF. GILBERT, A.R.A. RIGHT HON. A. J. a M.P. 
Each Section will Lay! DAILY atthe WALKER ART GALLERY for pasting end 
of Papers by Royal Academicians and other Authorities. 
Members’ Tickets. One Guinea. Associates’ Tickets, Half a Guinea. 
Cyn bo hod from Mr. JOHN PUK. Hon. Treasurer ; at Parr's Bankiog Company, Liver- 
the Congress Offices, 


Waller Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
FRANK JOUN LESLIE} Local Hon. 


NEW ATHENZUM CLUB (founded 1878) has VACANCIES 
a limited of additional MEMBERS. Town Subscr! ¥ tans, go. 4s. ; Country, 


£2%s. For particulars, to the SECRETARY, 25 Suffolk Street, 
[RISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 
NCESS. LOUISE, “‘MARCHIONE ie 
the DUCHESS OF MARLBORO 
‘The ARQLESS of WATER: ORD, Kr? 
The ioness of Waterford. Mrs. Leckie. 
The Countess Waldegrave. Mrs. Edgar W. Brodie. 
Craigie 
The Lady Emma Ta. 
The Lady Bloomfield. seut.-Colonel Davidson. 
The Dowager Lady Westbury. Lieut.-Colonel Hatton. 
The Mon, brs. F. Ogle Moore, Esq. 
Lady McCiiatock. E. Parker Youn: 
Goschen, Angustus Hill, Esq. 
Mrs. Hatton. rt Martin, Esq. 


Hon. Treasurer—ROLAND Y. BEVAN, Esq. 
Ban’ ers—Messrs. BARCLAY, RANSOM, & CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Manageress (Work Depodt)—Miss L. WARBURTON, 66 South Audley Street, W. 


The Committee mak t APPEAL on behalf of the above Fund, and re 
b that very wid ofthe the sufferers through the non-payment of rent in Irelan: 
of and other causes, are Jadies, who, owing to no fault 

brought to absolute penury. Employment, not to those 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fil 
1800, For detailed information appiy to the Dean's Yard, 


ME. WOLFFRAM, the MANOR HOUSE, LEE, S.E. 
WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST EXAMINATIONS, 
The following Candidates passed from Mr. WOLFrraw's Establishment :— 


Examination Na 
Woo Hawksley, P. T. 
voolw: O'Connor, W. F. T. 
‘oolw Browell, W. B. .. 
‘oolw Younger, J. A.C... 
Lowry, H. L....... 
Wool wie! Nash, C. G. E. 8. 
oolw Henuing, P. W. 
Tred; J 
Grah 
Le 


r, P. 
Sandhurst 
Sandhurst 5 ese QC. : 


CRONDALL SCHOOL, FARNHAM, Surrey. — Invigorating 
ball fieids, tennis, carpenter's *s shop, ridi Address, — 


THE Mi Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head 
pectively of Blackheath and South II. hools), ii 

the the healthy ysaburb of H ror reive You No LAD ¥ 

thoes of a retined Large | ‘tnd full-sized tennix 

eference permitted 


court. 
to parents eparation and former pupils, —4l Park Gardens, London, N 


R42 FSF HOUSE, COVENTRY 


Established 


PREP. yf SCHOOL for the SUAS of GENTLEMEN 
Boys received from Six to Twelve years of age, and Ke red fur eee et te and Looe. Examine 
been successfully passed Pupils of th ight scm 


tions, which have hitherto 
recreation ground.—Apply for particulars to Mrs. cad Miss HovueurToyx. 


able ‘or tablished where 5 ar ~ tie 
isted i t and to emigrate by donations a cam re are 
p wt CT Of ladies in. ry destitute condition over seventy years of age, and 


also a consi i ber of 
unable to (Monthly grants are them out of the work house. 
lief is 
a resister has been opened with a view to meet licati for g companions, 
received for trousseaux, 


been established for of work, and orders‘are 
¥ ey handk kere nlef marking. and work of all kinds. 


W. M. LEES, 
and Work Audley Street, W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


QovUTH - - EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, 


President The Very Rev. the DEAN OF CANTERBURY, D.D. 


Head-Master—The Rev. E. p' AUQUIER, M.A.., Clare College, 
The hool, intended to afford a sound Education based on the 
Ky of the Church of England, 250 boys ; 22 Masters 


tions and Scholarships of £42, £21, £15, and £10 are annually thrown open for compe- 
ior Gymnasium, Workshop, Swimming Bath, Tennis Courts, Fields of over 20 acres, 
bh for > and Tuition, £57 per annum. 


- EASTERN COLLEGE, JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
der the immediate su 


Rev. E. D »LUQUIER and the Rev. J. B. WHITING. 


same Col 
beth Branches, apply to HEAD-MAsTER. 


COLLEG E. 
Head-Master—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. 
Head-Master of Civil and Departmen A. SPENCER, Esq.,M.A. 


Hlead-Master of Junior Department—D. C. WiCKHAM, Esq., M.A. 
has a Cisssical Side on which Boys are prepared oo the Universities, Indian 
ce,&c. There is also a Civil and Military Department, the work in which is 
ing boys direct into W ‘or Cooper's or for 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


JOINT BANKERS TO can COVEREMRET OF VICTORIA. 
Heap Orricke— MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
_ Branches in Victoria, New South Wales, and South Australia. 
Authorised Capital, £2,000,0:0. Subscribed, £800,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, £400,000. RESERVE FUND, £90,000. 
LONDON BRANCH, 18 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
London Board of Directors. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Lieut.-General Sir ANDREW CLARKE, R.E., G.C.M.G., &c. 
Ifon. HOWARD SPENSLEY. 
Banking business of every description connected with the Australian Colonies transacted. 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received for periods from SIX MONTHS # 
FIVE YEARS, and the highest rates of interest allowed. 
JOHN H. BUTT. Manager. 


18 King William Street, E.C. 

(THE BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, Limited 
EsTaBLISHED 1841. 

PRINCIPAL BRraxcuxs, ADELAIDE and MELBOURNE. 


CAPITAL, £300,000. RESERVE FUND, | a, RESERVE LIABILITY, £300, 


Layiees OF CREDIT and BILLS on demand are issued on the Bank’s Branches and 
Agents througnout the Australian Colonies. ‘Telegraphic transfers made. Bilis negotiats 
ois sent for ——— DEPOSITS received for fixed periods, at rates which can be ace 


ned on 
JAMES ANDERSON, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, , Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


TuRER per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. TWO pe 

CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when not drawn below £100. The Bank undertakes 

free of ‘charge, the Gustody of and V TL Exchange, 
3,5) naouities. J 


vidends, and Co reular ; and the Purchase and Nale o 
of Credit and Circ Notes issued. THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particula™ 
free on applic FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


(THE GREATEST of all PIANOFORTES, 


(THE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES, New York & London. 
Steinway Hall, LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, Portman Square, London, W, 


Byou TOWN RESIDENCE, Artistically and Elegantly 


FURNISHED.—A Gentleman, who is goi abroad for Six Months, is desirous of 
LETTING his HUUSE, to an excepti ional tenent 3 suitable to the requirements of family 


The 
“Specially adapted for 
li Junior for trom eight to thirteen, with 


di 
ng- 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


HILL, STA 
The course of study is arranged tf on ENGINEER joyment in Berens, India, 
About FIFT STUDENTS we be Septem 1889. 


Colonies. For 
Sompetiti of State will offer, Ten Appointments in Indien Public 
an Te © par 


ition the Sev 
Department and in 
apply to the SecuxkTARyY,at the College 


RADLEY COLLEGE. UNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.—SIX 


nable atthe School. Four of £39, one 


adley College, Abingdon, 


June 


1889, 
ulare apply WARDES, 


£20. 
3900.—For further 


and art! mtietio tastes 1 three maid servants ana coachman will be left ; rent 
Pate, include horse and arriages.—Apply to Messrs. & Co., Estate Agent 
140-150 Regent Street, W. 


TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
TS=3 ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their large, rge,, full 


steamship “GARONNE,” 2.876 tons register. 3,000 horse power, frum 
the. of February, for a THIRTY- SEVEN CRUISE, visiting Lisbow 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Palermo, ak, 3, Leghorn. a, Nice, Malaga, Cadiz. 
he * GA ARONNE ” is fitied with the electric light, hot and cold baths, ce. 


Cuisine of the highest o-der. London, E.C- 
F.GREEN & CO ‘enchurch Avenue, 
Managers. \ ANDERSON, ANDERSOX, & CO. 
For Terms and further particulars apply to the 662 
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